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Upward 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


KNOW, O World, thou art a place of sin ; 
The sordid story of thy shame I réad. 
Lies sound without ; strange fires burn fierce within ; 
And many a fate is stamped with lust and greed. 


These things are so; and yet, beyond all this, 
Poor sorrowing World, thou hold’st an upward way ; 
Childhood and Love and Hope and Prayer are thine, 
And in the far horizon lieth day ! 


Pawtucket, R. I. 








Using Our Greatest Resource 


Prayer is something more and better than a spir- 


itual exercise. It is the connecting belt between the 
machinery and the power-shaft. Neither the power 
nor the machinery will be of much use to each other 
unless they are brought together. Regular, persistent, 
definite prayer for specific results is the simple but 
tremendous resource that God offers us and longs to 
have us use. The International Committee of Young 
Men's Christian Associations sets a good example of 
how to avail oneself of this resource, in the monthly 
card of Association Daily Prayer Topics which it 
issues. For every day of the month a definite and 
vital need in the organized work is suggested as the 
object of prayer that day ; such, for example, as the 
following : ‘‘ for secretaries and assistants now at work 
on the trying yet important task of compiling annual 
statistics ;’’ ‘‘for the summer camps for boys, that 
they be a positive help in the making of strong bodies, 
clean minds, noble characters ;’’ ‘‘ for Colorado lead- 
ers seeking to fix upon plans for a permanent confer- 
ence resort in the Rocky Mountains ;’’ «‘ for the five 
secretaries on the Panama Canal Zone ;°’ ‘‘for the 
summer conferences of the Chinese associations."’ 
Have we consulted God and sought his direction and 


help in the definite details of our life, daily, as freely 
as we might? If we do not do so, can we fairly ex- 
pect the extraordinary blessing in it all that he has 
planned for us and that he wants to send ? 


x 
Brains No Part of Happiness 


Knowledge is never the secret of happiness. It 
is often a source of misery. People usually miss this 
point in attempting to estimate the life of aman. A 
very discerning and revealing newspaper sketch of a 
young man who is just now in the public eye as having 
apparently accomplished a more daring and un- 
principled piece of political ‘‘graft’’ than any other 
living man of his years, contains this closing state- 
ment: ‘*And yet ’s brains, if he had known how 
to balance his intense ambition, were really such as 
ought to have made him to-day one of the happiest 
men in his profession.’’ If brains ever brought happi- 
ness, yes; but they do not. Happiness, or, better 
still, joy, is the result only of well-doing. It never 
comes from what we get, or from what we have, but 
from what we give out and do in the line of duty. A 
half-witted child of God sharing a cup of cold water 
knows, more of real happiness in that instant than a 
brilliant- minded ‘‘grafter,’’ or cynic, or atheist, 
knows in a life-time. The will to do, not the brains 
to know, is the secret that is within the reach of all. 


x 
Hope Even for the Ministry! 


If some observers of the times were to be believed, 
the profession of those who have consecrated their lives 
to God’s ministry would have to be ranked as a chief 
field for discouragement and hopelessness. According 
to such reports, there are few strong or worthy men al- 
ready in the ministry, and still fewer, year by year, en- 
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tering it as a life-work. What an invigorating contrast 
to such distorted vision and backboneless pessimism 
are the actual facts as they exist in one of our leading 
theological seminaries! In the year just closed almost 
three hundred (294) students for the ministry studied 
there. Yetin spite of the large number in that student 
body, the faculty is by no means able to supply the 
demands that come for pastors, The graduates of the 
seminary are placed immediately upon their leaving 
the school. The time when ‘‘ giants’’ in power and in- 
tellect seem to be fewest is the time when the stand- 
ard of the rank and file is highest. And to-day is that 
time in the Christian ministry, as in the world gener- 
ally. Not to see this is to keep out of tune with the age 
and the Kingdom. 
KK 


Having “‘ Power with God” 


No man ever needed to wrest anything from 
God. But many a man makes it necessary for God 
to struggle with Azm in order to gain any recognition 
from that man. How often we hear talk that just re- 
verses the facts as they are! Even Christian people 
talk as though God needed to be persuaded, and as 
though some souls had more ‘‘ power with God’"’ 
than others when it comes to offering a petition that 
needs answering. The only difference between men 
is not in the power they have wth God, but in the 
power they have from God. Of course, power from 
God enables a man to know God's will the better, 
and thus enables him to pray for that which God is 
the more likely to send. But God is hungering and 
longing to send power into the life of every child of 
his. Some close their lives against him, and shut the 
power out. Others open their lives to him, and re- 
ceive the power ever more abundantly. One who is 
farthest away from God will receive all the power that 
he can hold the instant he turns toward God in sur- 
render and expressed need. 
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The Imposture of ‘‘ Appeal ”’ 


-< OES it ‘appeal’ to me?” is a favorite test 


with a good many of us. We feel that we 

have within us a surer test than any outward 
standard, in our own instinctive attractions or repul- 
sions. ‘* That does not appeal to me,’’ we say of a 
cause, and in an instant this becomes a final reason 
why that cause should go on without help from us ; 
of a doctrine, and, as if forever classified by an un- 
failing touchstone, that doctrine is to us as if it were 
not ; of a person, and he is at once shut out of our 
thoughts : he is as a heathen and a publican. 

There is a show of reason in this. The greater the 
unforced fervor with which we espouse a cause, the 
more effective, perhaps, our aid will be. If a teach- 
ing, however backed by ancient or weighty names, 
does not find response in our own thinking or thrill 
our deepest fibers, it can have little power in us or 
through us. 

Nevertheless this deference to ‘‘appeal’’ is too 
often a lazy, feckless, ne’ er-do-weel notion, a sop to 
inclination, indolence, and indifference. It is likely 
to mean shallowness in thought, dulness in feeling, 
and selfishness in act. It is often a robber of the first 
rank. On its account, movements which deserve 
every throb of sympathy, and every ounce of strength 
we could command, faii of our aid. It shuts us out 
of the widest and highest reachés of truth. It robs 
us of many of the sweetest fellowships life could offer. 
And by it some of the purest and strongest souls who 
have blessed the world have been kept from that 
strength and blessing of sympathy which was their 
hunger and their due. 

Its basal error lies in thinking that our part in the 


world is to be acted upon rather than to act. It is 
not our business to retire within the inner fortress of 
our lives and decide whether certain things bring 
against us batteries of appeal weighty enough to force 
us to let them in, nor even to stand at open outer gates 
ready to admit them if they answer certain tests we 
find registered in our feelings or our prejudices. Our 
part is an aggressive one, to use or affect for the better 
whatever we touch, and to touch whatever we can, in 
view of all life’s thronging duties. The prime ques- 
tion of life is never, what appeals to us, but to what 
can we apply ourselves, with all our powers, so as to 
draw froin it strength and beauty for others, or bring 
it into accord with the purpose or pattern of God, or 
aid it in its work. 

Whether a matter mow appeals to us is our smallest 
concern, Oxghtit to appeal to us? Wéi/ it appeal 
to us when we know more about it? The things that 
most deserve assent and assistance are not always 
those that get them. Whether an answer of mind 
and heart shall be awakened usually depends upon 
how things look on the surface, and what knowledge, 
what principles or prejudices, what insight, what 
esthetic or moral ‘‘tastes’’ are found inus. If a 
cause, for example, is championed by men we have 
been led to think narrow or ill-balanced, its appeal is 
discounted at once. But almost always the necessi- 
ties of reform either call for a certain rugged type, or 
produce it. Revolutions are not wrought with rose- 
water. Not all wisdom’s children recognize each 
other. The best Roman emperors, whose moral 
ideals approached most closely the Christian code, 
were the sternest enemies of the new faith. They 
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mistook its fervor and unworldliness for wild fanati- 
cism and ‘‘ hatred of the human race.’ In its lowly 
adherents and strange doctrines there was nothing 
that ‘‘appealed"’ to them, and they never knew the 
real beauties of the system they spurned. 

Mere esthetics sway more people than would be- 
lieve it of themselyes. Picturesque reforms and 
philanthropies win hearts which undecorated truth 
and right are powerless to move. When a childless 
husband and wife seek in an orphan asylum an object 
of love and care, it is not ‘‘ blear-eyed Leah’’ who is 
chosen, although she may be the needier soul and the 
lovelier character. Imagination and fancy, not reason 
and conscience, too often cast the deciding vote. 

And very frequently our sheer ignorance is the 
mother of our failure in response. Certain claims 
have not had, or been allowed, the chance to sink 
into mind and heart. One visit to the moral sewers 
of our great cities, one tour through the factories 
where the bodies and souls of childhood are bartered 
for a price, one fair examination of the'evils of the 
saloon, would make enthusiasts of men and women 
who now look on with cold indifference. Not ‘‘ appeal 
to you''? One ‘could a tale unfold’’ of any one of 
a halfscore of reforms, which would thrill you to a 
fever of interest and indignation. Facts could be 
given concerning this man or that woman which 
would make you grapple them to you with hoops of 
steel. ‘‘Surely Jehovah is in this place, and I knew 
it not.’ But it is our business and duty to know. 

Rarely does the best in life lie on the surface. 
Many of the truest characters are less pleasing on first 
acquaintance than some who have assumed a veneer 
of pleasing manner or bred in themselves a genuine 
but shallow good-nature. John Knox never could 
win the friends who flocked round Mary Stuart. Such 
souls hide their treasures. The best in them, as in 
any one, must lie far within. What ‘appeals’ 
most strongly at first sight is more usually the less 
worthy. Quartz glitters in all the glory of flawless 
texture and perfect facets, while the rough diamond 
looks like a pebble or lump of gum arabic. The 
wealth of any science or study is to be seen or enjoyed 
only after arduous search and toil. It is to be ex- 
tracted by none but those who recognize its possible 
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value and bring to it their own ‘‘ chemicals’’ to reduce 
and refine it. Truth’s richest food is never furnished 
predigested. How utterly absurd is this test of spon- 
taneous ‘‘ appeal’! ; : 

Before we accord decisive weight to the verdict of 
our first impressions, it might be well to know whether 
our own morai and spiritual state, our grade of ad- 
vancement, is such that we are good judges of any 
teaching, or cause, or person. Macaulay's Otaheitan 
cast one careless glance at the stately front of St 
Paul's, and ran into a shop to play with beads. 
** We shall be like him ; for we shall see him even as 
he is," has a reverse. ‘‘ We shall see him as he is 
when we are like him.’’ Within the two great classes 
of men, the ‘‘spiritual’’ and the unspiritual, there is 
almost an infinity of grades, and each will see only 
what he can see. Truths which once stirred every 
fiber have lost their grip because the man has lost his 
grip on the great realities. When one is very sure 
that ‘‘the revival has passed,’’ perhaps it has passed 
—from him. And many a teaching which was cold, 
empty, even repulsive, to one who had not climbed 
up to it, glows like the cathedral windows now that 
he has mounted and entered. It was said of one dis- 
tinguished orator, after a supposed moral lapse, that 
‘* he had abolished hell in self-defense.’’ . There are 
those who deny heaven, because they have not entered 
its earthly ante-rooms. 

The best use of ‘‘appeal’’ is in its test, not so 
much of the things which ask our support, as of us 
who sit in judgment. Not Christ is being judged, 
but Pilate. ‘‘ Here,’’ said Thomas Carlyle to a num- 
ber of art-lovers who had each been mentioning 
another ‘‘fact about Titian,’’ ‘‘here’s an immortal 
soul who does not care ¢hat about Titian. There's 
another fact about Titian.’’ 

‘*No,"’ said his friend, ‘‘that’s not a fact about 
Titian. It is a fact, and a lamentable fact, about 
Thomas Carlyle.’’ Appeal is appraisal—of ourselves. 

Our business is not to be appealed to, but to apply. 
If we test, we test only that we may extract, trans- 
form, or assist. If, after genuine effort, these prove 
impossible, it will be time enough then to pronounce 
our verdict. Until then, it is lazy, blind, conceited, 
and sinful to say very much about ‘‘appeal.’’ 





Shall We Testify to Our Holiness ? 


Certain much-used words in the English Bible 
have come to have a vague or complicated sense to 
the average person which the original Hebrew or 
Greek word did not possess at all. ‘‘ Holiness’? and 
‘*sanctification’’ are two such words. A New York 
state reader inquires about them : 

In your ‘* Notes on Open Letters,’’ will you kindly explain 
your view of the word ‘‘ holiness’ used in the verse, ‘* Holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see the Lord’’ (Heb. 
12: 14), and in similar verses. Also do you consider it neces- 
sary for one to profess by words, testimony, etc., ‘' holiness, 
sanctification, etc.,’" even if one is assured by the witness of 
the spirit that he possesses it. 

‘« Holiness’’ means simply ‘‘separation,’’ in most 
Bible passages in which it occurs. And ‘*sanctifica- 
tion’’ means the same ; the American Revision uses 
the word ‘‘ sanctification’’ in the verse cited and ina 
considerable number of passages where the word 
‘tholiness'’ occurs in the Old Version. Each of these 
words originally stood for a simple, single act of the 
will by an individual who wished to indicate his attitude 
toward God. That act was an expression of the 
person's will, or intention, to separate himself from 
allegiance to the world in order to give himself in un- 
reserved devotion to God, Such a one was then holy, 
or sanctified. The words strictly have nothing to do 
with one's character or spiritual condition ; they have 
to do simply with one’s attitude toward God and the 
world. Of course, character and growth in spiritual 
power result from the maintaining of that attitude ; 
but the result ought not to be confounded with the 
act. 

As for public testifying, the purpose of that ought 
always and only to be the.emphasizing of what Christ 
is, not what the Christian is. If the human part is to 
come in for attention at all in such testifying, let it be 
for the purpose of showing how great is our need and 
how utter is our hopelessness; Christ's power to 
meet even that need will then stand out more clearly. 
A person might very properly add, in such witness- 
bearing, that separation from all that opposes Christ 
(remembering that such separation is the simple mean- 








ing of holiness and sanctification) is the only way to 
get the benefit of Christ's loving, saving power. But 
it is of Christ and him only, not of holiness and 
sanctification, that we are to bear witness. 


x 
Chronology Puzzles on the Black List 


What a tempting field the boundless wastes ot 
chronology do seem to offer to many a student of the 
Bible! The Sunday School Times gets persistent 
proof of this with every passing week. Few days go 
by without the Editor’s receiving a perplexed inquiry 
or an impressive discovery from some one who seeks 
light or encouragement in this field. At this writing, 
there are several such recent letters, doomed, alas ! to 
disappointment. A good woman in Vermont asks, on 
a postal card : 


Will you kindly tell us in the Open Letters whether Christ 
was crucified or born during the year of jubilee, and has the 
Jewish chronology been kept so you can tell us when is the 
nearest jubilee to the present date ? 


The word ‘‘ Haste’’ inscribed alongside the signa- 
ture of this postal indicates the urgency of the need of 
an answer. 

An appreciative Missouri reader, writing first that 
he is delighted at finding so much light on the Bible 
in The Sunday School Times, adds regretfully : 


But, dear Editor, there is one miracle which has not been 
touched, much less explained. I: is this. In the night of the 
qth Abib was the fearful slaughter of Egypt's firstborn and 
Israel's last meal before beginning the march with the dawn of 
the next morning, and that is called the 75¢4 Abib. How could 
the night of the 14th be followed by the morning of the 15th ? 
Moses, who certainly knew what he wrote, says se; but the 
modern Jews deny, and all the world believes them. Now 
who is right, Moses or the modern Jews? I defy all the com- 
mentators to show ome passage in the Old or New Testament 
which must be interpreted according to the Jewish or Muham- 
madan count of days in order to make good sense. I am 
aware that many cam be interpreted either way, but I found 
none that must be thus interpreted; therefore 1 believe in 
Moses and reject the modern Jews. But if there is a common- 
sense way to explain the miracle, and thus show the harmony 
of Moses with the moderns, I would like to see it. With 
Moses’ usage I can read and understand the story of the 
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passion week ; withthe other it is i ible. Hopi 
find an explanation in your next tame, V vomgil me. 
Yours respectfully, —— 
_ But the explanation is not here, nor is it likely to be. 
Similarly as to a query from a reader in England con- 
cerning the puzzles as to the identity of the Pharaohs 


of Egypt : 


In your issue of May 18th (which reached me yesterday), 
page 250, under “ Difficult Points Explained,'’ | find it stated 
that it was the death of Rameses II which paved the way for 
Moses’ return to Egypt from Midian. Now I don't see how 
this is Possible, seeing that Rameses reigned sixty-seven years, 
and that the birth of Moses could not well have taken place 
before the twentieth year of his reign (probably later), and 
Moses was eighty years old when he returned from Midian. 
As Moses would be forty to forty-six years old at Rameses, 
death, is it not more likely that it was this event that led him 
to refuse to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter? It would, 
of course, cause a change in his position, and call. for careful 
and serious thought on his part. Then he tried his own way 
for liberating his brethren, which necessitated his retirement 
in Midian. My idea is that it was the death of the one of 
Rameses' successors who had sought to slay him (Exod. 
2:15), which set him free to return, and that the Pharaoh in 
whose reign the exodus took place was possibly a grandson of 
Rameses. 

No doubt others of your readers have been puzzled how to 
reconcile the known facts of Rameses’ reign with Professor 
Beecher's statement. May | suggest that.it would be a help, 
if, in'such a case as this, where there seenis a reasonable face 
objection, some explanation were giyen as to how scholars 
come to the conclusion stated in your columns, and how they 
justify it. ; 

Just such an explanation was made by Professor- 
Beecher in the Times of May 4, when he gave his 
reasons for his views as to the Pharaoh of the Oppres- 
sion. In the same issue Professor Sanders expressed 
a different view ; and, anticipating confusion as a 
result, the Editor specially called attention in that 
issue to this difference of views between two scholars 
who had abundant right to a difference of opinion in 
such a debatable field. 

And that is all that The Sunday School Times is 
willing to do, while so many other questions of greater 
importance are crowding for attention. When details 
of chronology seem to enter into an understanding of 
the lessons, such details will, as a rule, be briefly 
treated in the light of the best scholarship available. 
Readers who want to devote more time and attention 
to those details must look elsewhere for help in so 
doing. The Sunday School Times believes that there 
are so many questions of infinitely greater importance 
bearing on present-duty .and character, that life is too 
short, and.time and energy too precious, to devote to 
a study of chronological questions which are never 
likely to be settled in this world, and the settling of 
which would seem to be of.no particular gain even if 
it were possible, Is that not a fair way to look at it? 


= 
Our Duty to the “ Hunkies” 


Many a nickname given in contempt has come to 
be a badge of honor; and perhaps the day will: come 
when the name about which a New York State reader 
inquires will prove to be thus transformed. The in- 
quirer writes : 


In The Sunday School Times of May 4, William H. Ridg- 
way spoke of the ‘‘ Negro problem,’’ the ‘‘ Hunky problem” 
and the ‘‘ Dago problem."’ - Will you kindly tell me what and 
who are meant by ‘‘Hunky?’’ I have never_heard the ex- 
pression used. 


Mr. Ridgway answers : 


At present there is pouring into this country a vast horde of 
Slavs from southeastern Europe. Many of these are Hunga- 
rians. The nickname for them has come to be ‘‘ Hunkies,"’ and 
the term includes the whole Slavic crowd, Polaks, Magyars, and 
all. They are strong, sturdy fellows, with splendid possibilities. 
Their principal fault is strong drink. But they are ignorant, 
and do not know any better as yet. ‘They are frugal and 
thrifty, and as soon as they learn a little they wonderfully 
improve,—at least in Coatesville. 1 have great hopes of them. 
When the gospel and public schools get a good hold of them 
they are going to be superior stock. ‘They will make fine 
Americans, as they are noticing and taking to our ways. I 
met a company of them the other day, all dressed in an Ameri- 
can uniform headed by a magnificent big silk American flag, 
solemnly marching to a funeral! I learned afterward it was 
an order of some sort, and they walked rather than hired 
carriages, that they might have more money to send to the 
widow of their dead comrade in the old country. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Pennsylvania, at its last con- 
vention, resolved to make a special effort to reach these young 
men, as a promising field of home mission work. In our 
Coatesville Association we are gathering them in our building 
and teaching them English as a beginning of this work. As 
soon as they learn a little English they show a disposition to 
buy property. They are very saving, and send a great deal of 
money home. The local postmaster says on Monday of the 
present week, before ten o'clock, he had sold over $3,000 worth 
of foreign money orders. Men of this sort will be heard from 
later, and we Christian Americans have only to do our duty 
by them to be amply repaid in a very few years. 


Christian America has the opportunity of the ages 
in the seeking of her shores by the children of all the 
world. Upon the way in which she uses this opportu- 
nity depends the future, not so much of the ‘‘ Hunk- 
ies,"’ as of the nation itself. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 4 (Exod. 4e : 1-13, 34-38) 
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A Simple Cross-Bearer 


A Picture from Real Life - - - By Annie Trumbull Slosson 











ANY years ago I was a Sunday-school teacher in 
a New England town, My class was made up 
of girls from ten to thirteen years of age, and 
numbered only five or six members. These were 
bright, intelligent children, very responsive and appre- 
ciative, and the Sunday afternoon sessions were all too 
-short for both teacher and scholars. The girls were 
full of eager questions which I as eagerly answered to 
the best of my ability. . I had won their confidence ; 
they talked to me with utter frankness, and commented 
freely with little self-consciousness or shyness on the 
lesson for the day. 

Small as was the class, it seemed. to me just the 
right size and composed of exactly the right material. 
So I felt a shade of annoyance or disappointment 
when asked to add to it a new member. As I en- 
tered the school one Sunday, a little while before the 
service began, the superintendent called me aside and 
asked if I had room in my class for Ruth Stanton. I 
did not know the name, and hesitated, fearing that 
the freedom and harmony of our little circle might be 
seriously affected by the introduction of a new ele- 
ment. ; 

Mr. Jarvis saw the hesitancy, and went on rather 
pleadingly : ‘*I-do lope you can receive her,’’ he 
said ; ‘*I have asked several other teachers, and all 
have refused. I am so sorry for the poor child, for 
she is a dear little girl.’’ Then he told me that Ruth 
had a serious impediment in her speech, and few 
could understand what she said. On this account 
teacher after teacher had asked her removal from the 
class, unable to interpret the stammering speech. The 
child was so pained and mortified by this banish- 
ment, and also by the treatment received from some 
thoughtless classmates who laughed at her attempts 
to make herself understood or shrank openly from her 
companionship, that she had begged to stay at home 
in future. The parents were Christian folk, and natu- 
rally anxious that the little girl should receive religious 
instruction with other children of -the church: What 
should he do? I was his last hope, he said. I could 
not resist this appeal and the thought of ‘the sensitive 
child exiled for no fault of her own, and I at once 
promised to receive her the next Sunday. 

Then I went to my class. I was pretty sure of my 
girls, but felt I must prepare them for the introduc- 
tion of a new scholar, and have a little preparatory 
talk over the.situation. When I told them that Ruth 
Stanton was to join our little circle, each face wore a 
look of consternation, and one after another began 
protests, earnest but respectful. It would spoil every- 
thing ; did I know how queerly Ruth talked ; I could 
never understand her; she was sulky and stupid ; 
nobody liked her or wanted to go with her ; she would 
not care for fhe nice stories I told them’ or ask ques: 
tions about the lesson as they did ; if she did ask no- 
body would know what she meant, and—again came 
the old lament, ‘‘She would spoil everything.’ 

I did not scold ; it was not a time’ for that, but I 
tried to show them another side to the question. I 
pictured as well as I could the lonely child, avoided 
by others because ofa trouble for which she was not 
to blame, her seeing that she was not wanted by teach- 
ers or scholars, changed from class to class till too hurt 
and grieved to come again to the school. I asked 
them if they themselves might not seem ‘‘ sulky ’’ or 
‘«stupid’’ if afraid to speak lest some one laugh, or 
at least fail to understand their words. Then a few 
hints or suggestions, not at all in the nature of ser- 
monizing, about self-denial and kindness to others, 
the Golden Rule about which we had recently been 
talking, and the field was won. The kind little hearts 
were touched, and every child agreed to welcome Ruth 
Stanton to the class. 

I had sympathized fully with their dread of the 
coming change, for I myself felt many fears as I 
thought of the incongruous element about to be intro- 
duced into our pleasant service. What needless fears 
they were! But just at first I thought our hesitation 
justified. When the superintendent came to us next 
Sunday, leading the shrinking, timid little girl, I found 
the impediment much worse than I had thought it to 
be. I could not understand a word of the stumbling 
speech, and my heart sank. But as the exercises went 
on I saw plainly there was no lack of understanding 
on the part of the new scholar. She listened intently, 


with a look of keen intelligence, the blue eyes bright- 
ening, the whole face lighted up with interest and 
understanding. It was a pathetic face, sad, not sullen, 
the corners of the small mouth drooping, a sort of 
sorry, grieved expression in the eyes. No child of only 
twelve years ought ever to have sucha face. Finding 
it so difficult to comprehend her words I| asked her no 
questions that first day. She volunteered a comment 
once or twice, but seeing that | did not understand 
remained silent afterward. She was reverent during 
the prayers, attentive to all that was spoken, found 
her place at once when the hymn for singing was given 
out, and followed the words closely as they were sung. 
But though her lips moved as the other young voices 
rang out, no sound came from them. It was the little 
heart which sang. My girls were all kind and con- 
siderate, but somehow there was a constraint with all 
of us, and the session was not, on the whole, such a 
happy season as was usual with us. 

I was somewhat discouraged. How could I help 
this lonesome, unhappy child? How could I gain 
her confidence and give her companionship and com- 
fort? Well, the first thing was to learn her language. 
In order to accomplish that I must see her often, and 
try to make her talk freely. Then by close and patient 
attention I might find the key to the strange tongue. 
This plan proved wonderfully successful. I invited 
her to my home, showed her pictures, games, and 
curiosities. We walked in our old-fashioned garden 
and talked of the flowers and butterflies. I visited 
her at her own home, saw her pretty room with its 
little treasures, and met her mother and sisters. These 
relatives were much interested in my efforts te under- 
stand and help Ruth, and gave me great assistance, 
both by interpreting her words when present and 
allowing her to be with me whenever I wanted her. 

It was not as difficult as I had feared it would be. 
Ruth had an affectionate, trusting nature. She had 
been rendered. very timid and slightly suspicious by 
the avoidance and shrinking of others, but there was 
not a grain of bitterness or a tinge of jealousy or malice 
in her nature. I grew very soon to love her dearly, 
and felt I had won her affection and confidence. It 
was some time before I could understand perfectly her 
unchildlike melancholy and spells of depression, 
though I of course suspected what the cause might 
be. When I had learned her language, and inter- 
preted for myself the stumbling, impeded speech, I 
began to see clearly into the troubled little heart. All 
the sadness and sorrow were because of this misfor- 
tune, the burden of an uncomprehended speech, a 
faltering tongue, a language which seemed to many 
ridiculous, laughable, and which—worst of all to Ruth 
—terrified little children. She, in her confidence, dwelt 
much and tearfully upon this. She was a motherly, 
doll-loving, baby-loving child, but her advances were 
often met with such signs of fear, anger, and positive 
aversion that she had learned to avoid all little ones, 
to go far out of her way that she might not meet them 
and see their dislike or terror. A little niece of my 
own, a child of three or four, always screamed with 
fright when she saw her, so Ruth told me sorrowfully. 
This almost broke the tender heart. 

‘«She’s so pretty,’’ she said, ‘‘so sweet and cute, 
and I never, never can hug her. I wouldn’t mind so 
much her not loving me, but oh ! I just can’t stand it 
to have her afraid of me. As if I would hurt her, 
Miss Annie !”’ 

To Ruth I became ‘‘ Miss Annie’’ soon after our 
friendship was formed, though the others of the class 
always used my surname. She was naturally a very 
sociable child, fond of asking questions, of telling 
what she knéw, of exchanging bits of childish gossip 
with playmates, as the others did. But she was 
almost wholly cut off from these things by her infirm- 
ity, and this too was.a sore trial. 

‘«T love the girls,’’ she said, ‘* but they don’t love 
me, and I don’t blame them. Nobody likes to play 
with folks they don’t understand. You can’t whisper 
secrets with such folks, and intimate friends always 
have to whisper secrets, that’s what it means, you 
know. Just think, Miss Annie, I never, never in my 
whole life had an intimate friend like the other girls.’’ 

My heart ached for her, but what couldI do? The 
ordinary commonplaces of consolation, the usual 
truisms which perhaps ought to comfort, but which 
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so often prove ineffective, in this case seemed power- 
less to help. She wanted to ‘‘talk plain like other 
girls,’ wanted to be welcomed to their games, their 
amusements, to share their harmless little secrets, 
above all, to be loved. Could this ever, ever be? I 
was not very old myself, and knew nothing by per- 
sonal experience of great sorrow: So I was somewhat 
surprised and disappointed that the thought of heaven 
and the freedom from her present bondage she would 
find there appeared to hold so little consolation for 
the child. ‘* But I want it now,'’ she would say wist- 
fully. Heaven seemed so very far off ! 


(To be concluded.) 








Tommy Trotter’s Fall 
A True Story 
By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


T WAS more than fifty years ago that Tommy went 
out on a huckleberry party, not so very far from 
the city of Boston. But the sunshine was just as 

bright then as it is to-day, and there were just as 
many huckleberries. So Tommy had a jolly time. 

First of all there was Aunt Anne Harkness, to take 
care of the six children ; and as Miss Anne Harkness 
was only seventeen, a young man in a black coat, who 
was getting ready to be a preacher, had to go along to 
take care of her. Then there were Tommy's two sis- 
ters, big girls with long plaits of hair hanging down 
their backs ; and Tommy's brother Frank ; and two 
children who lived next door to the Trotters. 

Last of all, and youngest and littlest of all, was 
Tommy himself’; but, though Tommy was little out- 
side, he must have been pretty big inside ; for he held 
more slices of bread and butter when lunch-time 
came than Aunt Anne, and as for gladness and jolli- 
ness, Tommy seemed to hold more than anybody. 

It does seem as if two grown-ups and five big chil- 
dren ought to have been more careful of Tommy, and 
saved him from the fall that I am going to tell you 
about, but every one was looking out for himself (ex- 
cept the preacherling, who was looking out for Aunt 
Anne), and everybody was trying to get most berries. 

And indeed our Tommy was the busiest of all, and 
his bucket, which wasn’t quite as big as the rest, was 
now almost full of fat, round, shiny, bluish, purplish 
berries, that made your mouth water to look at them. 

But Tommy wanted the bucket level full, and spy- 
ing a patch lower down the hillside, he started for it on 
a run, Alas! the pity of it! A wicked briar-vine, 
creeping about on the hillside, caught the little cop- 
per-toed shoes, and Tommy came down flat on his 
stomach ! Of course his arms flew up, of course the 
bucket turned a somerset in the air, and of course every 
berry flew out and rolled as far as it possibly could. 

You may be sure there was something else rolling 
pretty soon, —big tears, as big and as round as huckle- 
berries. Not for the bruises and scratches ; Tommy 
would never have cried for them, but for the precious 
berries and for the empty pail. 

Everybody tried to comfort Tommy. Mr. Black- 
Coat picked up the bucket, while Aunt Anne kissed 
the scratches and brushed off the dirt, and the big 
children filled the little bucket out of their big 
ones. But Tommy cried on until—something strange 
happened! Aman stepped from among the trees, 
as if he had just sprung out of the ground. He was 
a short, thick-set fellow, with a beak of a nose, and 
the biggest, brightest eyes you ever saw. 

‘« Little brother,’’ he said, ‘‘if there are going to 
be any huckleberry bushes by and by for the little by 
and by children to pick, some little boys must stumble 
and fall and scatter their berries.’’ 

Then he showed Tommy the seed of a huckleberry, 
and told him how his scattered berries would all become 
bushes with berries for other little boys and girls. 

‘* We'll have a grand lot of bushes here soon,’’ he 
said, smiling at Tommy, ‘and all because you stum- 
bled and fell.’’ 

Then the strange man vanished, but not before the 
preacherling had whispered his name to Aunt Anne. 
It was a name that you will find to-day in all the big 
libraries, and in the hearts of all men and women who 
love the world-out-of-doors. It was THOREAU | 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
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God’s Revelation of Himself to Israel 
By Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D. 
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t iad Yid Testament does not occupy itself with 
how Israel thought of God. Its concern is with 
how Israel ought to think of God. To it, the 
existence of God is not an open question ; nor his 
nature ; nor the accessibility of knowledge of him. 
God himself has taken care of that. He has made 
himself known to his people, and their business is not 
to feel after him if haply they may fumblingly find 
him, but to hearken to him as he declares to tl.em 
what and who he is. The fundamental note of the 
Old ‘Testament, in other words, is. Revelation. Its 
seers and prophets are not men of philosophic minds 
who have risen from the seen to the unseen, and, by 
dint of much reflection, have gradually attained to 
elevated conceptions of him who.is the author of all 
that is. They are men of God whom God has chosen, 
that he might speak to them and through them to his 
people. Israel has not in and by them created for 
itself a God. God has through them created for him- 
self a people. 

If we are to attend at all to the Old Testament's 
own conception of the matter, therefore, it is a mis- 
take to look into the Old Testament for Israelitish 
ideas about God. What it professes to give us is 
God's revelation of himself to Israel. We may, of 
course, discern here and there, tucked away in some 
corner or other, certain ideas about God which are 
of human invention, These, we are given to under- 
stand, are, for the most part, inheritances from a less 
instructed past, or borrowings from uninstructed neigh- 
bors ; and it is the very purpose of God's revelation 
of himself to eradicate them from the heart of Israel, 
and to supplant them by the image of himself, the 
only true God. And no doubt Israel was a very stiff- 
necked people, slow of heart to believe all that was 


spoken by the prophets, slower still of mind to assim- 


ilate the entirety of their message and to frame its life 
and thought upen it. . And therefore these evil inher- 
itances and borrowings repeatedly appear in the back- 
ground of the successive revelations, supplying often 
their occasion, often conditioning their form and 
their course. It is quite possible to gather them to- 
gether and make a show of them openly, in contrast 
with the revelations of God. Thus we may form 
some conception of what the native thought of the 
Israelites was, and what we should have got from 
Israel had not God intervened to teach it what he 
really is, and how he would have his people think of 
him. . 

Similarly, to-day, a curious inquirer might doubt- 
less uncover some very odd, some very gross, some 
very wicked notions about God, lurking in the 
minds of these or those Christians, But, as it would 
be unfair to look upon these strange, perhaps un- 
worthy notions of God as the God of Christianity, 
merely because they have been or are entertained by 
some Christians, so it would be unfair to think of 
those inadequate or debasing ideas of God which 
some Israelites betray clinging to their minds, as the 
God of Israel. The Christian God is not the God 
which some Christians have imagined for themselves ; 
not even the God which all true Christians believe in ; 
nor even the God whom the best of Christians intelli- 
gently worship. For who has availed io know him 
to perfection ? The Christian God is the God of the 
Christian revelation. And the God of Israel is not 
the God which some Israelites have fancied to be 
altogether like unto themselves, or, mayhap, some- 
thing indefinitely less to be admired than themselves : 
but the God of the Israelitish revelation. He must 
be sought, therefore, not in the thought of Israel, but 
in his own self-disclosures through his prophets. 


The Personal Friend of the. Israelites 

At the center of the conception of God which was 
revealed to Israel lay the great fact of the divine 
unity. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Je- 
hovah ’’—so ran the fundamental confession ; and in 
its stirring announcement it came at length to be 
considered, the whole religion of Israel was summed 
up. And littl wonder. By the passionate convic- 
tion of the divine unity which was wrought into 
Israel's very soul, the Israelite was protected from at 
least the worst of the debasements of the heathen 


“about him, with their gods many and lords many, 


each rivaling the others in iniquity. But we must 
bear in mind that,the monotheism of Israel was ever 


concrete, never abstract. The real emphasis fell, 
after all, therefore, upon the high and austere Theism, 
which formed its foundation stone. The God of 
Israel was above all else and befove all else a Person. 
Here it is that the center of the center of the revela- 
tion of God to Israel lies ; and there is no period in 
the life of Israel reflected to us in the pages of the 
Old Testament where the personality of God has not 
already been made the unwavering conviction of its 
heart. ‘There was, therefore, no temptation in Israel 
to think of God as some vague ‘‘ ground of being,’’ 
the substrate of all that exists ; or as the undefined, 
perhaps undefinable, ‘‘ principle xf the moral order 
of the world.’’ Over against themselves He stood, 
another Self, capable of communion with them as 
Person with persons ; talking with them, concerning 
himself for them, showing himself their friend. They 
met with him walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day ; they talked with him in the door of the tent ; 
they reasoned with him and were sure he was open to 
their appeai. They looked to him to act, as persons 
do, under the influence of motives, and to be gov- 
erned, as persons are, by rational considerations. 


** The Will that Can ”’ 

So vivid an anthropomorphism might easily, it 
may be conceived, bring with it- its own dangers. 
Israel's safeguard from these lay in the intense rever- 
ence with which it had been taught to think of its 
God. ‘* Who is able'to stand in the presence of ‘the 
Lord, this holy God ?’’ they asked in trembling awe; 
‘¢who is like Thee among the gods, glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders?’’ The sense 
of the uniqueness of God was as strong in Israel as 
the sense of his unity. As he alone was God, there 
was none like him—he was the only one of his kind. 
In the awful majesty of his Being there was nothing 
which could even represent him ; Israel was forbidden 
therefore to form any similitude of God.- If, then, 
God was a Person, it was not as a person among other 
persons that he was to be conceived. He was a Per- 
son infinitely exalted above all other persons. Like 
them in all in which the life of a free spirit consists, he 
was immeasurably removed from all the weaknesses 
which belong to humanity. Of course one element 
in the incomparable glory of this great Being was his 
almighty power. There was nothing beyond his ac- 
complishment. All that exists was the work of his 
hands ; and all that he has made he upholds and 
governs. As for men, he had made them all, and he 
had made thein for himself, and he did his pleasure 
among them. None could dispute his rule ; none 
withstand his will. No Israelite was permitted to 
imagine that there was anything too hard for God ; 
or that there was a limit beyond which he could not 
advance. His, in Robert Browning’s phrase, was 
‘«the will that can.’’ ‘The heavens belonged to him 
to theiz utmost heights ; the earth and all that therein 
is. It lay thus at the very basis of the revelation of 
God to Israel that he is the Omnipotent Person, in 
whose glorious will is found the ultimate account of 
all that comes to pass. 

But of course Israel was not permitted to imagine 
that it was his might alone which made God God ; 
that it was the irresistibleness of his will which con- 
stituted his majesty. Israel knew perfectly well that 
it is not bare strength which exalts a person. And 
Israel found the unapproachable greatness of God not 
in the mere fact that he has a resistless will, but in 
the nature of that will which none can resist. ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ?’’—that was 
from the beginning the sure plea with which every 
Israelite approached his God. If he was the embodi- 
ment of all power, he was also the very impersonation 
of all that was right, of all that was faithful, of all 
that was true. Exalted in judgment, the holy One 
was sanctified in righteousness ; just and righteous 
was he who has commanded his testimonies in right- 
eousness and very faithfulness. Those who looked up 
to him in awe because he was so great, looked up to him 
in love also because he was so good. If men might 
not always perceive the righteousness of his acts, that 
was not because their righteousness admitted of doubt, 
but only because men are so blind. They knew 
beyond the possibility of mistake: that whatsoever he 
should do would be right ; and if they knew beyond 
the possibility of mistake what was right, they knew 
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what he would do. Righteousness, always and every- 
where, therefore, he would reward ; wickedness he 
would unfailingly rebuke.’ Nor was it a narrow con- 
ception. of righteousness which the Israelites were 
taught to attribute to their God. And certainly it was 
no harsh one. He whose Name was ‘‘the Lorp, the 


~ Lorp, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow 


to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and sin: and 
that will by no means clear the guilty,’’—such a God 
was assuredly not that ‘hard God*’ who the modern 
poet (but no ancient prophet) tells us «‘ dwelt at Jeru- 
salem.’’ The God of Israel was not only a God who 
commanded and saw to it that he was obeyed. He 


“was a God who loved and attracted love. 


In a word, the God of Israel was the God of grace ; 
and it is here that we at last reach the real heart of 
the revelation of God to Israel. He certainly made 
himself known as the God of nature.’ He was ‘the 
maker of the heavens and the earth ; all that is is his 


‘workmanship and all that he has made he governs in 


all its movements, He made himself as certainly 
known as the God of history ; the courses of human 
life run only in channels of his appointing. But he 
made himself known above all things as the God of 
Israel, who had chosen Israel to himself out of the 
purity of his unmotived love,—not for anything good 
he had seen in Israel by which he might have been 
moved to love it, but solely that he might do good to 
Israel, and out of Israel create a people capable of 
responding to him in grateful devotion. For of what 
other people was it ever heard that God went to re- 
deem it unto himself for a people, and to make him 
a name, and to do great things for it and terrible 
things? Of course, the great deliverance from Egypt 
rose-in Israel's mind when it thought of God as its 
Redeemer. But it would be-a mistake to suppose 
that Israel's thought of God as Redeemer was absorbed 
in the thought of this national deliverance to the ex- 
clusion of all else. Rather this stood out before.it as 
the symbol of the unearned goodness of its God. In 
it Israel saw but a thrilling proof that the need of man 


-is the opportunity of God. Knowing itself ds the 


redeemed of the Lord it knew its God as the redeem- 
ing God, the good ‘God who with outstretched -hand 
and bared arm delivers his people from destruction, 
and saves it from its distresses. The proclamation to 
Israel of a redeeming God -was. in its essence thus the 
proclamation of a:God who saves from sin; and it is 
distinctly over against a. quickened sense of sin that 
the God of-Israel made himself known as. the God of 
grace who visits his people with’ salvation. 


A Saviour Rejected; a God Unheard 
Thus the revelation of God to Israel culminated in 
the revelation of God coming to save his people. It was 
not clearly revealed to Israel that this coming of ‘Jeho- 
vah to redemption was one with the coming of the 
anointed King ; as it was not clearly revealed to Israel 
that the anointed King was one with the atoning Serv- 
ant. It required the fulfilment to weave together all 
the threads of the great revelation with one marvelous 
portraiture. But it was clearly revealed to Israel that 
God was its Saviour, and that he would visit his peo- 
ple in his compassion, and that he would redeem them 
from all their iniquities. In this hope Israel rested, 
and by it Israel lived ; and resting in and living by 
it Israel laid its ear to the ground and listened with 
beating heart for the voice crying, ‘* Prepare ye in the 
wilderness the way of Jehovah, make level in the 
desert a highway for our God.’’ Oh, the pity of it, 
that when at last the long expected voice went boom- 
ing out from the wastes of Jordan, Israel's ear was 
holden that it should not hear; and it failed to 
recognize in the ‘* Behold,- the man !’’ of the Roman 
governor the ‘‘ Behold, your God !"’ for which it had so 
long been waiting. But verily it was he who came, 
as a mighty one, and his arm has ruled for him, and 
he has fed his flock like a shepherd, and gathered his 
lambs in his arms, and carried them in his bosom, 
and gently led those that give suck. And it is his 
voice, and none other, that is crying down the ages, 
‘* Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth ; for I am God, and there is none else.’’ 
PRINCETON, N., J. 


Contentment 
By Joseph A. Torrey 


OR higher task why ask? 
Nor recognize 
The loftiness that lies 
Within our present task? 
MANCHESTER, Mass. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 4 (Exod. 40 : 1-13, 34-38) 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And the LORD spake unto Moses, saying, 

2 On the first day of the first month shalt thou 
set up the tabernacle of the tent of the congre- 
gation. . 

3 And thou shalt put therein the ark of the 
testimony, and cover the ark with the vail. 

4 And thou shalt bring in the table, and set 


- in order the things that are to be set in order 


upon it ; and thou shalt bring in the candle- 
stick, and light the lamps thereof. 

5 And thou shalt set the altar of gold for the 
incense before the ark of the testimony, and 
put the hanging of the door to the tabernacle. 

6 And thou shalt set the altar, of the burnt 
offering before the door of the tabernacle of 
the tent of the congregation. 

7 And thou shalt set the laver between the 
tent of the congregation and the altar, and 
shalt put water therein. 

8 And thou shalt set up the court round 
about, and hang up the hanging at the court 

ate. 

9 And thou shalt take the anointing oil, and 
anoint the tabernacle, and all that zs therein, 
and shalt hallow it, and all the vessels thereof : 
and it shall be holy. 

1o And thou shalt anoint the altar of the 
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LESSON 5. AUGUST 4. THE TABERNACLE 


Exodus 40 : 1-13, 34-38. (Read Exod. 35-40.) Memory verses: 34, 35 
Golden Text: Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and the glory of Jehovah filled the tabernacle.—Exod. 40 : 34 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 
2 On the first day of the first month shalt thou 
rear up the tabernacle of the tent of meeting. 
3 And thou shalt put therein the ark of the 
testimony, and thou shalt screen the ark with 
the veil. 4 And thou shalt bring in the table, 
and set in order the things that are upon it; 
and thou shalt bring in the candlestick, and 
llight the lamps thereof. 5 And thou shalt 
set the golden altar for incense before the ark 
of the testimony, and put the screen of the 
door to the tabernacle. 6 And thou shalt set 
the altar of burnt-offering before the door of 
the tabernacle of the tent of meeting. 7 And 
thou shalt set the laver between the tent of 
meeting and the altar, and shalt put water 
therein. 8 And thou shalt set up the court 
round about, and hang up the screen of the 
gate of the court. g And thou shalt take the 
anointing oil, and anoint the tabernacle, and 
all that is therein, and shalt hallow it, and all 
the furniture thereof: and it shall be holy. 
to And thow shalt anoint the altar of burnt- 


COMMON VERSION 


11 And thou shalt anoint the laver and his 
foot, and sanctify it. 

12 And thou shalt bring Aaron and his sons 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, and wash them with water. 

13 And thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy 

arments, and anoint him, and sanctify him ; 
that he may minister unto me in the priest's 
office. 


34 9 Then a cloud covered the tent of the 
congregation, and the glory of the LorD filled 
the tabernacle. : 

35 And Moses was not able to enter into the 
tent of the congregation, because the cloud 
abode thereon, and the glory of the LorRD 
filled the tabernacle. 

36 And when the cloud was taken up from 
over the tabernacle, the children of Israel 
went onward in all their journeys : 

37 But if the cloud were not taken up, then 
they journeyed not till the day that it was 
taken up. 

38 For the cloud of the LORD was upon the 
tabernacle by day, and fire was on it by night, 
in the sight of all the house of Israel, through- 
out all their journeys. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


And thou shalt anoint the laver and its base, 
and sanctify it. 12 And thou shalt bring 
Aaron and his sons unto the door of the tent 
of meeting, and shalt wash them with water. 
13 And thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy 
garments ; and thou shalt anoint him, and 
sanctify him, that he may minister unto me in 
the priest's office. 

34 Then the cloud covered the tent of meet- 
ing, and the glory of Jehovah filled the taber- 
nacle. 35 And Moses was not able to enter 
into the tent of meeting, because the cloud 
abode thereon, and the glory of Jehovah filled 
the tabernacle. 36 And when the cloud was 
taken up from over the tabernacle, the chil- 
dren of Israel went onward, throughout all 
their journeys: 37 but if the cloud was not 
taken up, then they journeyed not till the day 
that it was taken up. 38 For the cloud of 
Jehovah was upon the tabernacle by day, and 
there was fire therein by night, in the sight of 
all the house of Israel, throughout all their 
journeys. 


1 Or, set up 











burnt offering, and all his vessels, and sanctify offering. and all its vessels, and sanctify the 


the altar: and it shall be an altar most holy. altar: and the altar shall be most holy. 1 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OD is ready to give us either everything we 
want, or something better.- Run over the list 
of your desires and longings: of each one of 

them you can safely say that God will either grant it 
or send you something better to take its place. Think 
what it means to have such a God in charge of the 


‘universe! How gladly we may pledge him our alle- 


giance and enter: upon his service! 
The children of Israel wanted to worship some- 


* thing definite, in a formal way, as the nations round 


about them were doing. Aaron wanted to humor 
them in this. They were ready to make sacrifices to 
bring it to pass. So the golden calf was made, from 
the people’s free-will gifts, and-“Aaron became its 
priest. .This was all wrong, terriblf¥ wrong.' But 
God, at Moses’ intercession, fergave them, and 
outlined for them a form of worship that abundantly 
met their natural desire, while it was a great deal 
better than what they had planned. The contrast 
between last week’s events and this week’s is sug- 
ested in Mr. Foster’s first paragraph. And whom 
Sid God put. at the head of this new form of worship ? 
The very man who had so miserably failed in his 
betrayal of God only a few weeks before, who had 
actually made and set up the golden calf,—Aaron 
himself! Was it not a foregleam of the treason and 
restoration of that disciple of the Son of God, cen- 
turies later, who was given such prominence in the 
Christian church? Does it not remind us of God’s 
ersistent, continued confidence in us after we have 
orfeited all right to such trust ? 

To catch the spirit of this real epoch in the religious 
life not only of Israel but of the whole world, take the 
time to read at a sitting. first of all, chapters 35-40 of 
Exodus. If you did not read, last week, chapters 33 
and 34, begin with those, making the whole section 
of Scripture, whose oo you would catch, from the 
33rd through the goth chapter. The thirty minutes 
or so that this will take will be richly worth while. 
Then for a life-giving, uplifting realization of the 
Love that all this stood for, read yh thought- 
fully through Mr. Gordon’s article on this lesson. 

Do you notice the iteration and reiteration through 
those chapters of the fact that all this tabernacle 
ene was to be the result of the willing-heart 
offerings of the people? The spirit that prompted 
the offerings for the golden calf was a right spirit, 
wrongly directed; now it was to be encouraged by 
being rightly directed. 

Begin your class-teaching with the thoughts sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraphs, and then, out ot 
the conviction that you will have gained from the 
broad preparatory study already recommended, and 
from a further detailed study of the lesson text it- 
self, invite the class to find out, with you, what the 
tabernacle and its furnishings really stood for in the 
life of the Israelites, and whether the principles thus 
represented still hold good for our lives to-day. 

ust what was the ‘‘tabernacle,” and what did it 
stand for? Professor Beecher answers, in his com- 
ment on verses 1,2; Mr. Gordon's first two para- 
graphs tell its central message. Professor Sanders’ 
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first two paragraphs suggest how to interpret it by 
Ezekiel. Dr. Dunning’s fourth paragraph explains 
the physical details of the building in modern terms; 
and Mrs. Howie’s first paragraph describes the re- 
semblances to a modern Oriental church. Master 
these facts and truths so that you can readily pass 
on to your: pupils such of them as you do not draw 
out from them. Similarly bring out the meaning of 


The ark of the testimony (Beecher, vs. 3-5; Ridgway, 
v. 3; Gordon, 7). 

The table of bread (Beecher, vs. 3-5; Ridgway, 3; 
Gordon, 6). 

The candlestick (Beecher, vs. 3-5 ; Ridgway, 3; Illus- 
trations, 2; Gordon, 6). 

The altar for incense (Beecher, vs. 3-5; Ridgway, 4; 
Gordon, 6). 

The altar of burnt-offering (Ridgway, 5; Gordon, 5). 

The laver (Howie, 2 ; Gordon, 5). 

The anointing oil (Beecher, 9-15 ; Ridgway, 6). 


By this time the meaning of the tabernacle, and its 
eternal lessons for God’s children, ought to be pretty 
plain. How different it all is from the blunders and 
sins of other religions! Contrast it with the picture 
that Mr. Pierson gives of heathen temples and prac- 
tises even to-day. Shall we be content to keep our 
knowledge of the love of God to ourselves? Or shall 
we as missionaries, whether at home or abroad, make 





The Mystery Box 


Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this issue, or in the Bible. 





rt. What does the word tabernacle strictly mean ? 

2, What prevented Moses from entering into the 
tent of meeting after it was set up? 

3.. What instruction does the Koran give to be- 
lievers as a preparation for prayer ? 

4. In what country is there a monkey temple ? 

5. What two most serious things did man iose 
through sin ? 

6. At what time of the Israelites’ year, and of 
our present calendar year, was the tabernacle to be 
set up ? 

7. What is it that makes any place or day sacred ? 

8. What is the general form of Oriental Greek 
churches to-day ? 

9. What place has been called the ‘‘holy of 
holies of India ’’ ? 

10. What did a certain Lancaster County Dutch 
boy say about reading his Bible ? 

11. How soon ought a candle to begin to give 
light ? 

12. What were the dimensions, in treet, of the court 
of the tabernacle ? 

13. What was the ‘‘testimony”’’ that was in the 
ark? 

14. In what great building in England would it be 
impossible for you to rent a room ? 

15. What kind of clouds do some folks follow and 
then blame the Lord ? 
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the chief business of our lives the extending of God's 
invitation to all his children to let him set up his 
tabernacle forever in their lives ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

Our object in studying this lesson on the tabernacle 
(Dunning, 1). 

Notice the contrast between the simplicity and purity of 
the tabernacle, and heathen temples of past and present 
(Pierson). 

_ Suppose some millionaire were continually at you to ask 
favors of him! That is God’s attitude toward us (Ridg- 
way, 4). 

Men have only contempt for a temple that lacks God’s 
presence and glory; and we are God’s temples (Ridg- 
way, 7). 

Godliness must show itself even in such ‘ trifles’’ as 
handwriting (Illustrations, 4). 

How the tabernacle truths are fulfilled to-day (Dunning, 
ast). 

God’s love constantly seeks man’s intimacy (Gordon, 3). 

God reveals himself through man and through the work 
of man’s hands (Gordon, 4). 

The meaning of the tabernacle summed up in a single 
paragraph (Gordon, 8). 

For a vivid and striking photograph of a famous model 
of the tabernacle see The Sunday School Times Lesson 
Pictures (ten cents a quarter). 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Wherever the heart lays down its treasures in 
the name of God there rises a house to him. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—The region at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
Persons.— Moses and the Israelites. In par- 
ticular the skilled workmen who made the tent 
of meeting and its furniture, and Aaron and his sons, 
who were set apart to the priesthood. 

Time.—The services began ‘the first day of the 
first month” of the year after Israel left Egypt, and 
continued a days (see Lev. 8 and 9, especially 8 : 
10-13, 33 and g: 1, 23-24). March in B. = oe ac- 
cording to the most natural understanding of the 
biblical data. 

Intervening events.—After forty days of interces- 
sion (Deut. 9 : 18, 25). Moses secured the renewal of 
the -promise that the Angel of Jehovah’s presence 
should go with Israel (Exod. 33 : 12-15 cf. 14: 19, 23: 
20-23, 32: 34 t0 33: 11; Jud. 2:1-5; Isa. 63:9). Then 
Moses spent a second forty days in the mountain, 
and brought town the second pair of tables of stone 
(Exod. 34). This was followed by the elaborate work 
of preparing the tent of meeting. Meanwhile Jethro 
made his visit (Exod. 18), probably after the periods 
of forty days when Moses was in the mountain. 
Under his advice the decimal organization was made 
(Exod. 18: 21-26), including the census which was 
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published ‘the first day of the second month in the 
second  eagl "(Num. 1:1). This did not supersede 
the earlier organization with elders and ‘‘officers” 
and princes, but was superimposed upon it. Later 
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the organization was supplemented by the council of 
the seventy elders (Num. 11: 16, 24, 25, but not 
Exod, 24: I, 9). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-2.—T7he tabernacle: By etymology, the 
dwelling place. Properly the:tent made of fine cloth 
(Exod, 26: 1, etc.) wees formed the interior of the 
structure, being-exteriorly protected by coverings 
made of materials better suited to resist the weather. 
—The tent of meeting: The idea in this phrase is 
that of meeting by appointment ; the tent where in 
symbol Jehovah meets his people or their represent- 
atives ; where were.the pillar of cloud and the. ark 
and the other emblems of his presence ;. where centered 
the appointed religious festivals. There had been 
an earlier tent of meeting, serving a temporary pur- 
pose while while the new. one was being built (Exod. 
33 : 7-11). 
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God W 
By S. D. 


HE purpose of the meeting-tent was to tell what 
God is like, and where he is. The two most 
serious things man lost through sin were: first, 

the sense of God's presence, and then, through that, 
the true idea of what God is like. We have never 
seemed to recover fully from that loss. God has 
always been trying to let men know who he is, 
and where he is, Jesus was God coming nearer, and 
nearest, that we might know, close up, with eyes and 
ears and hands and heart, what he is like and where 


he is. And the whole world has responded eagerly 
to Jesus. Nobody so holds the heart of the race as 
he. 


But that old wrong idea of God remains in the 
persistent separating oF Jesus and God in our think- 
ing of both. This tent of meeting, reared in the 
desert, was the most vivid thing God ever did, short 
of Jesus’ presence, to tell who he is. and what he 
is like. 

That a rectangular tent said con- 
stantly, God is here in our midst.- Not above us 
simply in that blazing mount, and with a glory stupe- 
fying to our senses; that, but more than that: he is 
down on the earth level, and not merely on the out- 
skirts of the camp; but here in our midst, the very 
heart of our encampment. That is the spot he has 
chosen. His voice can be heard plainly in that inner 
tent speaking about the daily affairs of life. He is 
guiding and guarding arid controlling in all that con- 
cerns us. The tent told where God is, and what kind 
of a god God is. 

Let us approach this tent and see what impression 
of God a Hebrew would get. ‘Though looking back- 
wards with the light of Jesus flooding our faces, we 
can see the meaning more vividly than they. The 
first impression would be of the /ove of God. He 
comes where we are. He lives with ts. He cares 
for us, and for everything that concerns us. He 
actually comes into our midst. It is the early Eden 
picture over again,—God and man together. He 
seeks intimacy of the closest sort. The mere pres- 
ence of that tent in the center of the camp teld God's 
loving interest and longing for intimacy. The name 
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Verses 3-5.— The ark of the testimony: So called 


because it contained the two'tables written. by God, . 


of the Commandments on 


the authenticated cop 
ehovah with Israel was based. 


which the covenant of 


With the mercy-seat over it, it represented at once the . 


obedience which Jehovah requires and his willing- 
ness to pardon the repentant. See Exodus 25: 10-22, 
37: 1-y.— The veil; The curtain separati the holy 
of holies from the rest of the. interior of the tent 
(Exod, 26 ::31-35, 36: 35-38):— Zhe fab/e: For the 
presense- brent, commonly described. as the show- 

readl (Exod. 25: 23-30, 37: 10-16; Num. 4: 7).—7zhe 
candlestick: ‘The lampstand (Exod. 25 : 31-40, 37: 
17-24).— The golden altar... before the ark: Out- 
side the veil, with the table and the lampstand (Exod. 
26 : 35, 30: I-10, 37 : 25-29 .' ; 

Verses 9-15.—Z7he anointing ot/: Compounded 
with spices for the purpose (Exod. 30: 22-33).—Anvoint 
... and shalt hallow it: The verb is the same that 
is translated ‘* sanctify” in the following verses. The 
anointing is a token that the person or object anointed 
is set apart to the service of Jehovah. Note that each 
part of the structure and each article of furniture is 
thus set apart.— Bring Aaron and his sons to the 
door: Other ceremonies besides the anointing 
entered into the setting apart of these men as a 
hereditary priesthood (Lev., chaps 8, 9), the solemni- 
ties lasting eight days. 

Verses 34-35.— Zhe cloud covered the tent: The 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night which had 
all the while led them (Exod. 13: 21-22 cf. Num. 
g: 15). Its place had been over the earlier tent of 
meeting (Exod. 33: 9), and it now became the token 
of Jehovah’s acceptance of the new tent.— The glory 
of Jehovah filled the tabernacle: Men had sancti- 
fied the structure with ceremonial services; now 
Jehovah sanctifies it by his manifested glory, as in- 
deed the trysting-place for him and his peuple (Exod. 
29:43). The people had been told to expect this 
manifestation ; it came just as the service closed and 
Moses and Aaron pronounced the benediction ; it in- 
cluded the miraculous kindling (or reinforcing) of the 
fire on the altar (Lev. 9: 6, 23, 24). 

Verses 36-38.— When the cloud was taken up... 
the children of Israel went onward: ‘Either by 
day or by night, when the cloud was taken up they 
journeyed” ; sometimes they remained in one place 
‘*two days, or a month, or a year” (Num. 9: 15-23, 
especially 21, 22). 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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When love builds a house it never leaves out the 
altar. 
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provided by God, Tent of Meeting, told his desire to 
be in intimate touch. 

Then would come home the fact that this tent in 
which God was dwelling was made of what they had 
given, Some poor man had given maybe half the 
clip of long hair from his little flock of goats, care- 
fully cleaned and dyed with his own hands. And 
now that gift, which meant so much to him, was part 
of the covering of this holy place of meeting. So God 
had taken and glorified their gifts. In what was a 
part of themselves, he was revealing himself. It was 
a wondrous blending of themselves and himself,— 
man and God. The material of which the tent was 
made told of the closest intimacy between their God 
and themselves. The first impression would be of 
love. ; 

The second impression is of the Jurity of God. 
The first thing inside the enclosure was an altar. 
Here sin was recognized, reckoned with, and put 
away. Only by settling the sin-question could a man 
come into touch with God. ‘God is pure,”—stood 
out big at the very entrance. All impurity must be 
put away. First the altar settled the whole sin- 
question, and then came the wash-bowl for removing 
all soil from the person. Sin can’t be ignored nor 
slurred softly over. It must be acknowledged and put 
away. It needs thorough treatment; triple treat- 
ment; by blood, so going to the very seat of life; 
by fire, so burning it actually out; by water, so keep- 
ing it continually removed. 

Entering the first compartment of the tent proper, 
brought three additional impressions, —light, food, and 
the pleasure that man’s coming gives toGod. The 
seven-torched lamp-stand, continually burning, told 
that God is /ig#/, the perfection of light. In him is 
no darkness. Bread, the commonest and most neces- 
sary article of food, told that God is /zfe, not simply 
in the giving of life, but in the continual sustaining 
of life. Here is pictured out Jesus’ word, ‘‘I am the 
bread of life.” ‘Man shall not live by bread,... 
but by... God.” The altar of incense, with its fra- 
grant odor going up, said that man’s approach to God 


- tional impressions come. 
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was pleasing to him, even as that sweet-smelling 
smoke -was ‘pleasing to one’s nostrils. Having 
smelled it once, one naturally wants to smell it again. 
It gives God pleasure to have us come to him. Sin 
made man afraid of God. He hid in the garden, and 
has been hiding ever since. The sense of fear seems 
never to be quite gotten rid of. The incense altar 
spelled out in big capitals that phrase so often on 

’s lips in the Bible, *‘ Fear not.” Our coming to 
him is as the fragrant smell of the incense rising up 
from the altar. 

Entering the innermost compartment, two addi- 
God is Aoly. Purity is 
freedom from sin. Holiness is perfection of the high- 
est sort. There is nothing lacking in God. He is 
whole, fully rounded out, Everything that goes to 
make perfection isin him. This is told by the gold. 
Gold is the commonly accepted standard of highest 
worth. All other values are measured by it. Gold 
is all-sufficient to get whatever can be gotten among 
men. God is the standard of worth, of efficiency, 
and sufficiency. He only is worthy of our worship. 
And the second thing here is the fersonal reve- 
Zation of God found in the tables of stone. As 
Aaron came in, those tables of stone would make him 
hear again the voice saying,‘‘ I am the Lord thy 
God who brought thee out of the house of bondage.” 
The personal revelation of himself to man lay at the 
heart of all. And with this in closest contact was the 
covenant made with man. 

Here, then, is the sort of God the tent of meeting 
constantly revealed. He is a God of personal, inti- 
mate love. He is pure; he is light and our life; fel- 
lowship with us is a pleasure to him. He is perfect 
in himself, all-sufficient, and efficient and worthy. 
He reveals himself as our God, who helped so vitally 
in the time of distress, and in getting us out of it. 
He has made a covenant of personal friendship with 
us, which means so much to him that the tokens of it 
are treasured in the most sacred places. And this 
wondrous God is here with us always. 

Did Charlotte Elliott have this tent of meeting. in 
mind when she wrote, ‘‘ Just as I am”? For one 
— begin singing that hymn at the brazen altar, 
and continue through its lines until, in the inmost 
poe where now all may freely come, the covenant of 
asting. friendship, ‘* thine, yea thine alone,” is made. 
Was not George Matheson, the blind seer, walking in 
vision here through these enclosures as he sang, ‘*-O 
love that wilt not let me go,’ and-as he found ** life 


that-shall endless be,’! in the very presence-chamber 
of God himself? ’ 1 . te 
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N THE frst day of the first month shalt thou 
rear up the tabernacle of the tent Y 


meeting 
_(v. 2). The general form of the tabernacle is 
traced -in-the churches of the Oriental Greek 


Christians. Our village church, which is typical, is 
an oblong building duly Oriental ; viewed on the out- 
side it is a rectangular stone structure with perfectly 
straight walls. Internally it is divided into three 
divisions. The eastern end, which corresponds to the 
Holy of Holies, is separated from the middle division 
by a partition which consists of polished marble slabs 
and curtains (carved wood does instead of marble). 
The western end division is separated from the mid- 
dle by a lattice work and a curtain, and may corres- 
pond with the outer court, where the altar of burnt 
offering and the laver stood ; the middle division cor- 
responds with the Holy place. In the disposition of 
the furniture, there is more difference than re- 
semblance between the churches of to-day and the 
tabernacle. The altar is behind or inside the veil. 
The candlestick or the lampstands are in front of the 
veil. There is no altar of incense, nevertheless in- 
cense is offered in portable hand censers, held or 
carried by the priest. The eastern division, where 
the altar stands, is set apart for the priests, the 
western for the women, while the middle place is for 
the men, who stand facing the east. 

Thou shalt set the laver between the tent of meet- 
ing and the altar (v. 7, comp. Exod. 30: 18-21). Ex- 
cavations in Serabit-el Khadem (in the Sinaitic 
peninsula), being the district where Moses first reared 
the tabernacle, reveal the existence, once upon a 
time, of lavers evidently for ceremonial purification, 
altars for incense, and an immense mass of ashes be- 
fore the sacred cave, apparently the débris from 
burnt offerings. The recent excavations in the 
Baalbec temples ‘‘ brought to light two large pis- 
cinae or lustration basins,” which doubtless served a 
purpose similar to that which the laver in the taber- 
nacle served. The Koran says, ‘‘O true believers, 
when ye prepare yourselves to pray, wash your faces 
and your hands unto the elbows, and rub your heads 
and your feet unto the ankles... and if ye find no 
water, take fine clean sand and rub your faces and 
your hands therewith.” This and much more of a 


similar nature seems to show that the idea of personal , 





LESSON FOR AUGUST 4 (Exod. go : 1-13, 34°38) 


defilement and the desire for cleansing were and are’ 
universal, and deeply rooted in the East. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
pore <0 
The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 

ND Jehovah spake, ... . saying, rear up the 
tabernacle (ws. 1,2). God teaching how to wor- 
ship. No strength or endurance as a nation or 
individual without worship. Tabernacle a wonderful 
creation (read chap. 35). Note the enthusiasm of the 
making. Gave ‘‘ more than enough” of gold and pre- 
cious things. The ‘‘ wise-hearted’’ women and the 
spinning-wheels. Can almost hear the hammers of the 
pat testers and the clatter of the sewing machines! 
he spirit of sacrifice. The best of everything. 
Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps,” first chapter. Portable 
cathedral. First of churches. God always the same. 
What once he likes, always likes. So he must like 
his children to make as beautiful places of worship 


as they can. Tabernacle a type of heaven (Heb. 9: 
24), of the Christian (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 


The ark of the testimony (v. 3). 
was a wonderful piece of furniture. 
mous for its size. 


The little ark 
Cost was enor- 
Ever wonder it it would turn up 


some day? What do you think of Revelation 11: 
19? Isthatit? It held the mercy-seat, which typi- 
fied Christ. The publican’s prayer (Luke 18 : 13) was 


really, ‘‘ God be mercy-seat to me a sinner.” That 
is to say, ‘‘ God, don’t look at me; look at the mercy- 
seat.” The ark contained commandmen's, pot of 
manna, Aaron’s rod, book of the law. All are gone, 
but the great ideas are eternal. 


Thou shalt bring in the table (v. 4). Candle- 
stick the only light in the tabernacle. A beautiful 
creation, supposed copies now a popular ornament. 
Seven branches denote perfection. Christ the only 
eon in the world (Johng: 5). He is also the bread 
of life (John 6 : 48). 


Altar for incense (v. 5). ‘* Odors” stand for 
prayers (Rev. 5 : 8; Psa. 141: 2). Nothing more fra- 
grant to God than your prayers. ._Thereis nothing e‘se 
he tells us to do so often. ‘' Come,” *‘ call nm me,” 
‘‘ ask,” he keeps. saying... Suppose: some. millionaire 
were'continually at you to ask favors of:him. You'd 
think he thought a lot of you, wouldn’t you? God 
is here teaching his people, by this altar and smoke, 
to pray to him all the time. It was because he loved 
them: so. 


Set the altar o burnt-offering (v..6)%- At the door 
where every y could see it: “Pypified: the cross. 
Had ‘to come to altar before getting into the taber- 
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nacle. Sin keeps man from God. Blood must be 
shed for sin (Heb. 9: 22). ‘All the offerings were 
types of Christ. We don’t half realize the true 
awfulness of sin. Daily sacrifices on this altar. 
Holy of holies once a year. Had you been with the 
Israelites, would you have had much to do with this 
tabernacle, or would you have treated i! as you now 
treat that for which it stood? Slipped around when 
you liked, glanced at the cloud of His presence, 
cracked a joke, and been indifferent generally? Yes 
—you—would!- Well, God is just as really present in 
church and Sunday-school to-day, although there be 
no shekinah (Matt. 18 : 20). 


And thou shait anoint the altar (v. 10). Laver 
stood for cleanliness. Sin atoned for at the altar, 
then came the cleansing (Eph. 5: 26; Titus 3: 5). 
One of my Lancaster County Dutch boys used to 
say, ‘‘Ven I reads my Pible, it shows me up.” A 
man never knows how dirty he was until he gets re- 
ligion. When we get hold of a ‘‘ bum,”’ and lead him 
to Christ, the first great change we notice is the clean 
collar around his neck, and then the cleaning process 
works on down inside and out. Oil was the symbol 
of the Holy Spirit (Acts 10 : 38). Holy Spirit cores 
into and canstay only in clean places. ou will be 
filled with the Spirit, and gather the fruits of the Spirit 
(Gal. 5 : 22, 23), after you are washed in the blood. 


The glory of Jehovah filled the tabernacle (v. 35). 
And that was what made it the glorious place it was. 
Without that glory, no better than that striped tent 
in your back yard where. the children are making 
mud-pies. The finest church no better than a cow- 
barn unless the glory of the Lord fills it. And you— 
unless the glory of the Lord fills you. Dave Smith 
says, before he got religion, he was ‘‘ nothing but a 
suit of clothes.” You have only contempt for a tem- 
ple of the Lord without the Lord's glory. That is 
the way those godless fellows down in the mill feel 
toward some ‘‘ Christians” who work down there 
(2 Cor. 6 : 16-18). 


The cloud of Jehovah was upon the tabernacle, 

. throughout all their journeys (v. 38). God 
never left them; they left him. How many of you 
would: ** dearly love to have” a cloud or something 
to guide you when and just how to go? ‘Take these 
verses: Psalm 32: 8; 73: 24; Isaiah 45 : 13; 58: 11; 
John 10: 3; 16: 13; Matthew 18 : 19. So you see you 
are better off than were these Hebrews. The whole 
trouble with you young fellows is you are so wonder- 
fully smart you don’t ask for guidance. But, Oh 
my! how loudly you cry for help when you fall into 
the pit! 
‘ COATESVILLE, Pa, 


The facts of the furnishing of the tabernacle of 
long ago are valueless tous unless the Lord have 
afitting tabernacle in us to-day. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are .nvitec tc assist 1. the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the des¢ illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

‘The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do.not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


4. October 27.—Caleb’s Faithfulness Rewarded (Josh. 


ty aa aa ee Due July 27 
5. November 3.—'The Cities of Refuge (Josh. 20: 1-9), “ Aug. 3 
6 November — Renewing the Covenant with 
srael (Josh. 24: 14-28) ..... “« Aug. 10 
7- November 17.—Gideon and His Three Hundred 
(judg. 7 p23) “te HSE a | 6 Ame, 17 
8. November 24.—World’s ‘Temperance Sunday (Rom. 
eS ee ee ae “ Aug. 24 


In the Beginning, God—v. 2. 


O* THE frst day of the first month (vy. 2). I 
have a motto printed on a card hanging in my 
room which reads thus: ‘In the beginning of 
the year, God. In the beginning of every Christian 
activity, God. In the beginning of every business 
undertaking, God. In the beginning of each day, 
God.” It is a constant and helpful reminder to me 
of the proper order of things, of the importance of 
remembering the highest things first, of the neces- 
sity of putting eternal verities before everything else. 
—Abraham Collyer, Rochester, N. Y. 


Giving Light at Once—v. 4. 


And thou shali bring in the candlestick, and 
light the lamps thereof (v. 4). A young man, who 
had heard the gospel, accepted Christ. A little while 
after this he was asked, ‘‘ What have you done for 
Christ since you believed?” He replied, ‘Oh, I am 








alearner!” ‘‘ Well,” said the questioner, ‘‘ when you 
light a candle, do you light it to make the candle more 
comfortable, or that it may give light?” He replied, 
‘To give light.” He was asked, ‘‘ Do you expect it 
to give light after it is hatf-burned, or when you first 
light it?” Hereplied,‘*‘ Assvon asIlightit.” ‘* Very 
well,” was the reply, ‘‘ go thou and do likewise. Be- 
in at once.”—/ames D. Lawson, Charlottetown, 
. £. 1, From the Presbyterian Record. 


The Palace of the King—v. 9g. 


It shall be holy(v.9). Two of the most prominent 
buildings in London are Buckingham Palace and the 
Hotel Cecil. Both of these have been erected at 
tremendous cost. Each is sumptuously furnished 
and decorated. But there is one essential differ- 
ence. The Hotel Cecil is open to all who are able 
to pay for accommodations and board. Rooms in 
it can be hired for lust, debauchery, or vice of any 
kind. The one thing necessary is a balance at the 
bank. Not so with Buckingham Palace. All the 
money in the Bank of England could not hire a single 
room init. And why? It is the palace of the King: 
So it should be in the regenerated heart. When the 
Devil taps softly or knocks loudly at the door for 
admission, the reply should always be, ‘‘ No entrance 
here. This is the palace of the King.” ‘‘ Know ye 
not that ye are a temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.’’"—TZke Rev. Frank W. 
Dell, Norwich, Ont. ‘ 





Godliness in Handwriting—v. 9. 


And shalt hallow it, and ail the furniture thereof 
(v. 9). The Ram’s Horn tells this pointed story: 
‘* When William Lloyd Garrison became a Christian, 
he wanted his Christianity to reach into all details 
of his life. His handwriting, for instance, was very 
poor, and he set out to better it, making every letter 
with care, so that before long his penmanship became 
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remarkable: for its distinctness and beauty.—7he 
Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, Va. ; 


Keeping the Garments White—v. 13. 


And thou shalt put upon Aaron-the holy garments 
(v. 13). Would that the garnients of every young 
person might be kept holy! Some one tells about a 
party of young people who were about to explore a 
mine. One of the young ladies appeared dressed in 
white, A friend remonstrated with her. Not liking 
the interference, she turned to the old miner who 
was to conduct them, and said, ‘‘ Can’t I wear a 
white dress down into the mine?” ‘ Yes, mum,” 
was the reply; ‘ there is nothing to hinder you from 
wearing a white dress down there, but there will be 
considerable to keep you from wearing one back.” 
Neither is there anything to keep the young Christian 
from conforming to the world’s life, but he cannot 
keep his garments holy in so doing. God's com- 
mand is, ‘‘ Come ye out from among them, and be ye 
,  eaiiteted ev. Harry H. Crawford, Argyle, 





Priceless Privilege Always at Hand—v. 38. 


The cloud of Jehovah was upon the tabernacle... 
in the sight of ali the house by vio (v. 38). What 
if the world were bare of plants and blossoms except 
upon one acre of its surface, where trees and shrubs 
and flowers grewin profusion, would not pilgrimages 
be made from the ends of the earth to gaze with 
wonder and delight upon its beauty? Yet every 
field gives exhibition of the same creative, beneficent 
power, and who regards them? What if once a year 
a book were opened, the one book in the world that 
could show us authoritatively how to make the best 
of life and to hear the oracle? Such a book may be 
found unheeded and unopened in many a house. 
What if we could pray to God but once in our lives ? 
Think of the petitions, the half-cdesperate hope, the 
fear, the agony, crowded into that one petition? We 
can speak to him at any moment, and often forget to 
do it at all.—/. S. Gardner, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
From The Youth's Companion. The prize for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. 





Under the Superintendent’s Eyes—v. 38. 


For the cloud of Jehovah was upon the tabernacle 
by day, and there was fire therein by night, in the 
sight of all the house of Israel, throughout all their 
journeys (v. 38). “The eye of the Lord was upon 
them constantly. The Pacific Baptist has the follow- 
ing incident: ‘‘ A preacher was once a station-master 
on a railroad.* Shortly after hé began his work, he 
tells us, a heavy’ special-train ‘came in at the station. 
The engine-driver jerked his thumb mysteriously 
over his shoulder as he drifted past, and the. front 
conductor, jumping off, said: ‘ Now, lads, look alive; 
the superintendent's aboard!’ Ah! what an electric 
shock that gave us al!! For to us at the distant sta- 
tion he was only a name. And now our work must 
be done under his eye."—Zhe Rev. William T. 
Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 


% 


The heart that can find God in the desert can feel 
him in the cathedral. 
fel! 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


RK HOW great contrast with the simplicity and 
purity of the tabernacle are the magnificent tem- 
ples of ancient Egypt, or the costly modern shrines 
of India, China, and Japan. Allthat human ingenuity 
and skill can devise baa been done to adorn these 
heathen places of honda but the glory of the Lord 
has never filled them. he temples of India are, on 
the contrary, the centers of all that is unholy. The 
riests are not sanctified, as were Aaron and his sons, 
ut are ministers of uncleanness. Brindaban, the 
city of a thousand temples, is one of the vilest on 
earth. Hundreds of thousands of Hindoo pilgrims 
journey thither every year. They visit its wonder- 
fully carved structures of stone and marble, 
ornamented with gold and precious stones, but come 
away without a vision of God. Benares has been 
called ‘* holy of holies of India.” One of the temples 
has a dome overlaid with pure gold. The interior is 
filled with ugly idols, sacred bulls, symbols of im- 
purity and other images. The whole scene proclaims 
the ignorance, superstition and uncleanness of their 
worship. Some of the temples are no more than cow 
stables, and the monkey temple is a place given over 
to the fighting, chattering and feasting of these 
sacred animals. When these places of worship are 
centers of impurity, is it any wonder that the people 
have no knowledge of God? They worship demons 
rather than deity. 

The missionaries are teaching these people the 
simple, pure, uplifting worship of God. he Lord's 
house is’ not made holy by fine carvings, beautiful 
windows, or splendid architecture. A stone at 
Bethel, a tent in the wilderness, a shack in the 
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mountains, a closet in the home, may be the truest 
place of revelation and communion. 


References: ‘‘ Christian Missions and Social Progress,’’ 
Dennis, Vol. 1. (pp. 300-339). ‘* Mosaics from India,’’ Denning 
(chap. 19). Missionary Review: ‘' Brindaban’’ (1901, page 
436) 


BRoox.yn, R.. 2 


wr 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’') 


‘*From every stormy wind that Psalm 84: 1-5. 
ows.” (115 : 1-3. 169 : 1-3.) 

‘* Nothing but the blood of Jesus."’ Ming wes lilt 
**Joy to the world! the Lord is esas 

come." (80 : 1-3. 120: I-3.) 
** Abide with me.”’ Psalm 27 : 4-10. 
“ mae omy I long to be perfectly (37: 3°5 5722-5.) 
** God is love; his mercy brightens."' —- to. i 
‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” _ (138: 4-7. 198 : 4-7-) 
** Holy, holy, holy! Lord God al- Psalm 132: 1-6. 

mighty."’ (196 : 1-3. 285 : 1-3.) 


% 
It is the sacrifice that makes any place or day 


sacred. 
io 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 


tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, 800 Hart- 
ford Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Monday.—Exod. 25 : 1-22. ..... . . The pattern given 


‘Tuesday.—Exod. 3§ : 90-29. 2... 22 eee 
Wednesday.—-Exod. 40 : 1-16 
‘Thursday.—Exod. 40: 17-27. ...... 
Friday.—Exod. go : 28-38. ....... 
Saturday.—Heb. 8:16. ....... According to pattern 
Sunday.—Heb. 9: 1-14. . . A greater tabernacle 


Willing gifts 


The Tabernacle 


The happiest memories of our lives should go to 
make His house hallowed. 


oe 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


ERE is an ey for the superintendent to 
use the blackboard in a way which will enable 
him to impress upon the school the general 

outlines of the tabernacle. The sketch should be 
made in the presence of the school, and each part 
developed by questions 
from the platform. The 
simple outline here given 
can be sketched by any 
one, and the school, in 
answer to the superin- 











1 omnes tendent’s questions, can 

indicate the parts to be 

opie ! drawn in locations which 

8 the superintendent can 

i point out. The sketch 
enol marr 


should be made after the 
lesson study, in the few 
| moments given to the 
a review. 


A_Prayer 
Before the Lesson 


{ Almighty God, deliv- 
erer of thy people from 
bondage by the wilder- 
ness way, who didst 
i provide for them guid- 
g ance and sustenance, 

and a place of worship 
in accordance with their 
need, be with us this 
hour as we study the pages of thy holy Word. May 
thy glory be in this house, and in our hearts, fillin 
to the utmost the place where we love to meet, an 
the thoughts that crowd in upon us as we reflect this 
day upon thy merciful care and provision for us. 
And whether we worship thee in houses made with 
hands or in the quiet of our own prayerful up-reachin 
toward thee, may we be conscious of the manifold 
signs of thy grace and watch-care, and render unto 
thee a reverent and unwavering service of heart and 
head and hands, in full consecration of all our best 
to thee. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


It was just at sunset on the Mediterranean Sea. 
The passengers on an ocean steamer were gathered 
at the brilliantly-lighted dinner-tables. Glittering 
acre gleaming silver, snowy linen, and the 

elicate, light tones of the wall decorations made the 
room very bright under the glowing electric-lamps. 
But suddenly the lights began to pale, and the glow- 
ing bulbs looked dim and faint. Yet the room was 
lighter, for a golden light streamed through the win- 
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dows as the sun slipped out from the clouds and let 
its glory spread abroad over the sea and into the 
steamer’s ports. Every light save the sunlight 
seemed little more than faint and fading sparks in 
the light of the rea/ glory. 

How dim our little earthly lights appear in the 
flood of stvh a light as that! How little our human 
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lans, our handiwork, our own small achievements, 
in the.light of God’s power and glory! Our church 
and every place in which we worship him must be, 
first of all, a place where the glory of God shall fill 
out the building, our plans and our work, and shall 
outshine all else in our thought. Is it so here ? 
PHILADELPHIA, . ; 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
prime teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Thought: God’s Care Through the Wilder- 
ness Journey. 


Lesson Material: The Tabernacle or House of God. 


Lesson Teaching: God’s House is Holy, and for 
God’s Glory. 


INTRODUCTORY REVIEW. 


Recal! the simple meaning of the first four com- 
mandments: There is one God, who is holy; God’s 
name is holy, God’s day is holy, and sing one verse, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” ‘Those 
places where people worship God are also holy. 
(Mention Jacob’s words about Bethel, and Moses’ 
words when called at the burning bush.) People are 
apt to forget God unless they have some place of 
worship. When we meet in our church, we often 
say, ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple,” etc. Before 
there were any churches, good men like Noah, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob built altars of stone near their 
tents, and often went there to pray and to offer sac- 
rifice to God, God was pleased with their worship, 
and heard their prayers. 

While the children of Israel were slaves in Egypt, 
the people around them worshiped idols; but God 
sent great leaders, like Joseph and Moses, to: help 
them remember the true God who made everything. 
He afterward led them out of Egypt, and as they 
journeyed toward the Promised Land, he gave them 
food and water, and led them by the cloudy pillar. 
He called Moses to meet him in the mount, and gave 
him. the commandments to help them to do right. 
He also told him how to make a beautiful tent for his 
worship during their journey. Moses was gone so 
long that the people made and worshiped the golden 
calf, which grieved the Lord very much. (Review 
briefly.) 

Because of Moses’ prayer, God promised to forgive 
and go with them if they would obey. Once again 
he called Moses to the mountain, and gave him the 
commandments on two tables of stone, and explained 
all about the tent to be made for his worship. We 
call God’s house a church, but we sometimes hear 
other names,—temple, synagogue, cathedral, etc. 
The house which the Lord described to Moses was 
called a Tent or Tabernacle (write those words), and 
it could be muved from place to place, wherever the 
people journeyed. When Moses came down from 
the mountain to tell the people about it, they could 


hardly look at him, because his face shone so brightly . 


with the glory of God. 
Lesson. 


Moses gathered the people and told them they 
might bring their offerings to help make the taber- 
nacle; and they willingly brought the very best of 
beautiful cloth and skins, oils and spices, gold, silver, 
brass, wood, and jewels, and those who could do fine 
work offered to help. They soon brought more than 
enough (chap. 36 : 5-7). They worked busily carving 
the wood, making the furniture, embroidering the cur- 
tains, etc., each doing his best, because it was for the 
Lord. It makes me think of an old lady I saw who 
was bent and gray, yet she worked carefully, embroid- 
ering beautiful flowers on white cloth. As she 
looked up and smiled, she said she was making it for 
God’s house. 

I think the children of Israel wondered what the 
tabernacle would be like when it was all done. Each 
piece was beautiful by itself. By and by the day 
came for each to bring his work to Moses, and they 
set apart .a sort of New Year’s day, the first day of 
the first month, for putting it together. Near them 
was the great mount. In the valley their own tents 
were spread, but the very best and safest piace was 
chosen for the tabernacle. It was made so well that 
it all fitted together. God had told Moses where 
every piece belonged, and there were many hands to 
help. How they must have watched as they worked! 
(The viebare-vell, a simple sketch or model, will help 
the children to appreciate the arrangement of the 
large court and the tabernacle within. Cut and gild 


pasteboard boxes to suit.) The shape was plain, but 
the work was beautiful. (Suggest the places for the 
ark, table, candlestick, altar, etc., as described inside 
the tent, and the laver and large altar in the outside 
court, with curtains all around.) Best of all, it was 
God’s House for God’s Glory (write that), and he 
said it was most holy. At last everything was in its 
place. Moses and Aaron and his sons were ready to 
give it to God for his house. 

They knew God was pleased, for ‘‘then a cloud 
covered the tent of the congregation, and the glory 
of the Lord filled the tabernacle.” After that the 
cloud over the tabernacle was their sign to go or stay 
during the rest of their journey. 

Ever since people who love God have built houses 
in which to meet pron to thank and praise him for 
all his goodness and care. We often speak and pray 
and sing of the glory of God. Repeat the Gloria, 
also, ‘‘ Thine is the kingdom and power and glory,” or 
sing: 

‘** Lord, thy glory fills the heavens ; 
Earth is with thy fulness stored. 
Unto thee be glory given, 
Holy, holy, holy Lord,’’ 


Close with a little talk about your own church, 
and add its picture to your outline, emphasizing that 
it is a holy place, built for the glory of God. 
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sain etc haste the clouds of their own manu- 
Jactured sorrows, and then blame the Lord when 


they go astray. 
at 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


ROM the wrong way of worship to the right way 
of worship seemed a long re, but as a study 
in contrasts it was effective. -‘Whata difference 

between the two scenes! In the first, the people sin- 
ning and God displeased. In the second, the people 
worshiping God, and all the evidences of God’s ap- 
proval hovering over them. 

I asked the boys to recall the various ways in which 
the people were taught to worship God, from the early 
to the later history of the nation. We saw that, first 
of all, there was the altar, built sometimes of stones; 
then, later, the booths and the tabernacle,—this latter 
to be moved from place to place; then, later, the 
permanent temple, with all its sacred rites and cere- 
monies; and even later, as now, each human heart 
as the temple of the living God. I longed to dwell 
on this, but somehow the text of the lesson called me 
back to the tabernacle days. 

‘« The ark of the testimony” sent some of the boys 
to their Bibles to find out more about it, and that was 
better than to have the teacher tell them what they 
could find out for themselves. But we learned some- 
thing of its history and its contents, and its signifi- 
cance in the worship-ritual. 

In fact, here was an opportunity to appeal to the 
love of symbols which is present in most boys. ‘‘ The 
tent of meeting,” where God would meet his people. 
‘‘ The table,” and the bread upon it; did it tell them 
all that some day Christ was to be ‘‘ the bread of 
life’? ‘‘ The candlestick,’’ yielding the only light in 
the tabernacle, as Christ should be the light, and the 
only true light, later. The incense; so prayers are 
as incense, or sweet odors arising to God. ‘ The 
altar of burnt-offering,” for sin must be atoned for,— 
then by sacrifices, now by the great sacrifice of 
Christ. ‘‘ Thelaver,” cleanliness. ‘‘ The oil for anoint- 
ing,” for the place where God meets his people should 
be a holy place,—no less holy now than in the time 
of the tabernacle. The setting aside of Aaron and 


other chosen priests, especially to serve God in the 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 4 (Exod. go : 1-13, 43-38) 


tabernacle, as ministers now are chosen to give their 
lives to the special service of God. But this is only 
a bare outline of what can be taught to the class, and 
all of which will challenge the interest and attention 
of the scholars wonderfully. It’s the kind of a lesson 
that will particularly require a good deal of ‘‘ lookin 
up” of things by the teacher beforehand. It woul 
be well to allow some extra time for its preparation. 
But what is the use of all these rites and ceremo- 


nies and rules of worship? Well, we may not know - 


God’s mind and purpose in all he does, but it’s worth 
while to know we've done things the way he wants 
us to do them. I may not be able to tell why all- 
these things were done just so; but that 34th verse 
interests me, for that tells me God was pleased, and 
his glory filled the place. Say, fellows, there are 
a lot of things I don’t fully understand; but when 
God’s favor is shown toward me, and he tells me I’m 
doing the things that please him, fhal’s worth while. 
Sometimes he may lead me in a way! don’t under- 
stand, and may give me duties that puzzle me, but if 
his glory fills the place, that’s the place for me to be 
in. It’s poor business to be where God will not come 
with his blessing, or to do that which God will not 
approve, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
5 4 


No man who has found God for himself will be 
content to worship him atone. 


‘<_0 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD the description of the making of the taber- 
nacle and its furniture (&xod., chaps. 25-27.) 
Then read chapters 35-40. Our object in 

studying the tabernacle is to find how God revealed 
himself through it to the Israelites. Ask why it was 
made. Show that it was the place where Jehovah 
made known his will through his chosen interpreter 
to those who sought to understand it. Ask your 
pupils what were the distinctive features which 
made the Hebrew tabernacle different from all their 
other buildings. From their answers you may be 
able to arrange a description’in which these are 
prominent points, explaining that it was: 

Planned by Jehovah. The journeying Israelites 
lived in.tents. They came to the tent of their leader 
to lay before him their problems of living together in 
the new nation, and he interpreted to them the will 
of Jehovah (18:15). Thus the tent of Moses came 
to be a meeting-place between the Israelites and 
et er their God, and it was regarded by them as 

oly (33: 7-11). The simple tent of their leader was 
the introduction to the elaborate structure which was 
the forerunner of the temple at Jerusalem. ‘The 
essential thing for us concerning it was that Jehovah 
was its architect (25 :.9, 40; 26: 30). Emphasize the 
truth that God designed a sacred place for men to 
meet him in worship. ‘‘ The very foundation of re- 
vealed religion,” said Professor Robertson Smith, 
‘‘is the truth that man does not first seek and find 
God, but that God in his gracious condescension 
seeks out man, and gives him such approach to him- 
self as he could not enjoy without the antecedent act 
of divine self-communication.” 

Provided by the People. Exodus 35: 21, 22, tells 
how the tabernacle was built. It is an essential ele- 
ment.cf a building fit for the worship of God that it 
is the free offering of worshipers. It must represent 
also self-sacrifice by its builders (2 Sam. 24: 24). 

Constructed for Worship. Show a picture of the 
tabernacle, or a model of it if you can getone. Ask 
your pupils to give the dimensions and describe the 
arrangement from the statements in Exodus 35 to 4o. 
The court, 150 feet by 75, was enclosed by a screen 
seven and a half feet high, of white linen curtains 
hung on posts of acacia wood set in copper sockets. 
Within this court, in the middle of the western end, 
was the tent, forty-five feet by fifteen, and fifteen 
feet high. Read the description of it (36: 8 to 38). 
One third of the inner space was called the holy of 
holies, an exact cube fifteen feet each way, and the 
remaining part, the holy place, was twice as long 
(Heb. 9: 2, 3). Inthe holiest place the only furniture 
was the Ark of the Covenant, which contained the 
Law of Jéhovah (Deut. 10 : 1-5; Exod. go : 20, 21). 
It was covered by the mercy seat with the two cheru- 


_ bim above it. The entrance was closed by a veil of 


blue, purple, and scarlet. Point out the golden altar 
in the holy place, the chandelier with the golden 
lamps, the table with the six vessels for bread, wine, 
and frankincense. Locate the large altar (Exod. 
40 : 29) and the copper vase (vs. 30-32), and describe 
their uses. 

A Picture-Book of Religion. Show what each piece 
of furniture taught the Israelites. The altar of burnt 
offering taught them that the first act in entering 
into the presence of God was confession of sin and 
self-consecration to him; the laver, the necessity of 
being cleansed from sin in order to approach him 
succéssfully; the table of showbread, that the Israel- 
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ite was spiritually nourished through faith; the 
golden lamps, that he was illuminated by the light 
of divine truth; the altar of incense whose fragrant 
smoke arose upward, that he might hold communion 
with God through the mediation of the priest. 

Show that these crude pictures, ‘‘a figure for the 
time present,” made the tabernacle a type which for 
us is doubly fulfilled. It is first fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘the greater and more perfect tabernacle” 
(Heb. 9: 1-11; John 1: 14, margin). It is fulfilled in 
the Church of Christ, whose Mving stones are his 
disciples, Christ being the chief corner-stone (Eph. 
2: 20-22). His church is the spiritual tabernacle, the 
temple of the living God (2 Cor. 6: 16), and every 
one who will may enter into it and have audience 
before God at the mercy seat, through the high priest 
Jesus Christ, who is the mediator of the New Cove- 
nant (Heb. 9: 23 28). 

Boston, 


og 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Tabernacle 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Exodus 40). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The reader of the last nine chapters of Ezekiel 
gains a sense of what was meant by the regulations 
which hedged in the sacred tabernacle. As Kennedy 
has pointed out, Ezekiel 37 : 27 stands as a sort of 
motto for the content of those chapters. Jehovah is 
to dwell in the midst of his people, who realize his 


. glory. So every detail given us about this taber- 


nacle of Exodus 40 emphasizes its fitness to be for 
future time a dwelling-place for Jehovah, the holy 
covenant God of Israel. 

First, it is so placed as to be guarded from all pos- 
sible profanation. Ezekiel secured this in his temple 
vision by setting apart a square tract of country, 
twenty-five thousand cubits on the side. Within 
this area is a carefully guarded precinct, inhabited 
by priests only, who protect the temple. The same 
idea is carried out in the case of the tabernacle by 
the inner square, composed of priests and Levites, 
Within which is the sacred enclosure. 

Again, it is made of the costliest and most beauti- 
ful materials—gold, silver, and bronze, acacia wood, 
fine linen, embroidered work, and tapestry. The 


‘best that the people could obtain went into its mak- 


ing. It was by far the most impressive and costly 
possession of the’ people. 

Again, its service was made the most honorable 
duty that could fall tomen. To be a priest became 
a highly prized privilege. 

Finally, the tabernacle stood for the idea of one, 
invisible God. No image was in its inner sanctuary; 
only a presence. The worshiper was led to dwell 
upon the moral character of God and upon his 
spiritual relations with men. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a twu-cent stamp. 

The article ‘‘ Tabernacle,” in any Dictionary of the 
Bible, will deal in detail with this subject. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of treat- 
ments rather than one unvarying method. ] 

The chief value of the study of the tabernacle 
comes from the impression which it makes in favor 
of the promotion of holiness by all possible means. 
The Hebrews spared no pains to impress all be- 
holders with a sense of their recognition of the holi- 
ness of God. 

1. The Use of the Tabernacle. Why did they pri- 
marily desire a tabernacle at all ? 

2. /ts Location (comp. Num. 2). What was the 
reason for placing it in the heart of the great host, 
yet surrounded by priests and Levites? May there 

good religion in keeping people away from a sanc- 
tuary? 

3. /ts Visitors. What was required of caretakers 
and visitors alike ? 

4. /ts Ministers. What was the advantage of re- 
stricting the choice of ministers to one family and 
tribe ? 

5. [ts Appearance. Was its appearance striking, 
when seen from a little distance, or otherwise? Why 
were its furnishings so luxurious ? 

6. The Presence of Jehovah. Was there any per- 
manent token of his presence? Was such a token 
essential even at the start ? 

7. The Significance of the Tabernacle. What 
idca regarding God and his worship did it sym- 
bolize ? 

Boston. 
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_ Worship is not so much on account of the will of 
God as for the welfare of man. 
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Where Did We Get Our Bible ? * 


UNDAY-SCHOOL workers, ministers, and theo- 
logical students will welcome Professor Price's 
new work, ‘‘ The Ancestry of Our English Bible.” 

For any one in search of information on the subjects 
of which it treats, it is probably the most satisfactory 
popular book of its sort in the — language. 


he volume contains twenty-five chapters, with 
thorough apparatus of introduction, tables, lists, 
indexes. Not least important in this apparatus is a 
bibliography indicating a course of reading in con- 
nection with every chapter. The first two chapters. 
give a general survey of our current English ver- 
sions of the Bible, calling attention to the fact that 
the marginal explanations and variations are, equally 
with the text, a part of the versions, and showing 
how the text oak the margins have their origin in 
the sources used by the translators and revisers. 
The next ten chapters give an account of the Old 
Testament text, in Hebrew and in translations, from 
its beginnings down to the time when English ver- 
sions began io be made. The following six chapters 
ive a similar account of the New Testament in 
reek and in translations, while the remaining seven 
are a history of the Bible in English, from the songs 
of Caedmon. in the seventh century A. D. to our 
present American Standard Bible. 

Professor Price is a scholar, and the account he 
has given is scholarly and full. The numerous illus- 
trations, in particular the facsimiles of manuscripts 
and of printed pages, make his descriptions vivid 
through their appeal to the eye. 

‘The great value of such an account of the way in 
which our Scriptures have been transmitted to us 
from their original writers is at once obvious, It is 
in itself an interesting and important historical study. 
Worthy to be classed with other great men and heroes 
are the scholars who have perpetuated this body of 
written revelation from God, and who have made it 
accessible in the languages of the nations, Their 
achievements have,a claim upon us, like those of 
other men of large brains and large purposes, who 
have wrought for our benefit. Information concern- 
ing them is good information to have. But apart 
from its general value, it is helpful as equipment for 
the study of the Bible. Throu Ah it one gains 4 right 
eerreeere for estimating the human element in the 

ible in its relations to the divine. One becomes 
better qualified for discerning accurately the mean- 
ing of the statements he finds in the Scriptures. 


* The Ancestry of Our English Bible : An Account of the Bible Ver- 
sions, Texts, and Manuscripts. By Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of 
Chicago. (12mo, pp. xxiv, 330. 43 illustrations. Philadelphia: "The 
Sunday School Times Company. 1907.) 
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Have you seen The Sunday School Times Company’s 
leaflet, ** A Bible Reading Campaign”? Just the thing 
to interest young atid old. Thousands are planning to use 


it this summer. Two cents each; fifty cents per hundred, 


‘ie 


The Story of a Chinese Christian * 


E ARE learning our mistake in thinking that 
somehow there is a difference in the Spirit’s 
work in convincing men of sin in America and 

in India or China. Two years ago a drunken tramp 
was led to a St. Louis slum mission by an employee 
of a saloon, with the message from the proprietor: 
** We have done all we can for this man; now see if 
you can do anything.” The tramp found Christ the 
same night, and is now a self-respecting and re- 
spected man of affairs, while the saloon helper who 
guided his stumbling steps to the mission also be- 
came a Christian. 

A few years ago, in Central China, Cheng Ting 
Chiah, once rich and honored, was a penniless wreck, 
spending his days and nights in a foul opium den. 

ne night, in his despair, he said to the keeper of the 
den, ‘* What shall I do? Shall I commit suicide ?” 
But the keeper said, ‘‘ No, don’t do that; go to the 
Gospel Hall.” He took the advice. The keeper of 
the opium den went with him. Both men were con- 
verted. The den was closed. The habit was con- 


_quered. The opium fiend became a preacher of the 


gospel. He has been used to carry word of the sal- 
vation he had himself found to tens of thousands who 
were living in darkness and sin. 

The absorbing story has been told by the mission- 
ary under whose guidance Cheng became a minister 
of Christ, and has been published in attractive form. 
It should be in every Sunday-school library. It 
will be a valuable aid in stimulating missionary en- 
thusiasm. 





* From Opium Den to Preacher. By A. P. Quirmbach. (Toronto, 
Canada: Young People’s Forward Mevement for Missions. 75 cents.) 
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Real Estate 


REAL ESTATE in Central Montana offers every 
feature that the homeseeker or investor can desire. 
Rich soil, ample rain fall, bountiful crops, good mar- 
kets, pleasant climate. New railroad. Large and small 
tracts. Judith Basin Realty Co., Moore, Montana. 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS WANTED to represent old established 
Mail Order House. Over one thousand rapid 
selling specialties. From $5.00 to $10.00 per day easily 
made. Costly outfit free. Geo. A. Parker, Dept. 37, 
720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Savings Banks 
PER CENT and safety. We pay 5% on savings 
deposits. Our recognized strength and strict state 
bank laws guarantee safety. Write for free booklet, 
“ Banking by Mail.”’ Pelham State Benk, Pelham, Ga. 








Vacuum Caps 


OUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 

day, draws the blood to the scalp, causing free 
and normal circulation, which stimulates the hair to a 
new, healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
Write for free particulars. ‘The Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co., 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 





























Undenominational Missionary 
Studies for the Sunday-School 
Edited by George H. Trull 











These small books are written 
Sunday-school scholars, and are 


First Series 
Second Series 
Second Series 


e Third Series: 


In the second and third series 


adapted to younger scholars. 


Send for our Book Catalog. 





and schools for supplemental missionary studies. 


Third Series: Senior Grade 


chapters, the treatment for the Junior Grade being, of course, . 


Prices ; 20 cents a copy, postpaid ; 10 copies, 15 cents each, 
not postpaid ; 50 copies, 10 cents each, not postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


especially for circulation among 
now being widely used by classes 


: Senior Grade 
: Junior Grade 


Junior Grade 


the two grades contain the same 


> 


It will pay you. 





























The Ten 
Commandments 
As a Covenant of Love 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


INETEEN years ago the late Dr. 
Trumbull delivered an address 

on the Ten Commandments before 
the college students’ conference at 
Northfield. In June 29th and July 
6th issues of The Suaday School 
Times this address was republished. 
It may also be had in booklet form. 

Price, 25 cents, net 
Send for our Bock Catalog. It will pay you. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











BIBLE Thitti¥? SCHOOL 


Fits MEN AND WOMEN 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
Write Pres. Wilbert W. White for new catalogue. 
541 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


_ For Young Ladies. Staunton, Virginia. 
Term begins Sept. sth, 1907. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 303 students from 32 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 


Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 

















Founded 1819. Magnificent equipment, large 
endowment, moderate expenses. Famous for eighty- 
seven years because of her high scholastic standards 
and the moral tone essential to the best culture. Ad- 
dress, Registrar Vincent B. Fisk, Hamilton, N. Y 
DIVINITY COURSE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 

J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 





|some class in the school. 








How the Banner Was Won 


[While the Ohio campaign here described 
was not designed to meet summer conditions, 
this will be found a capital plan for those who 
are seeking to increase the-~- attendance in 
August. The Editor invites superintendents 
who try the method this summer to tell him of 
their experiences in working it out in their 
own schools.) 


The Sunday-school wasn’t growing; the 
Sunday-school Visitor was doing what she 


could, calling and inviting, but the new- 


pupils did not find the church, or forgot. 
their promise to attend, or were’ too timid to 
venture alone into a strange place. It was 
a busy, restless factory town, where the 
people were always moving in or moving 
out, and old scholars were gradually slipping 
away. 

The superintendent pore | bethought 
him of using the boys and girls to win re- 
cruits, and as an incentive to get them to 
work, posted up in plain view, there to re- 
main for six months, large white cards, with 
the name of the teacher of the class upon 
them, one card for each class in the school, 


}and grouped them by the departments,— 


primary, intermediate, senior. 

When a member of any class brought a 
new scholar, no matter to which department 
or class he might be assigned, credit was 
given to the class bringing him by pasting a 
large gold seal upon that card. At the end 
of six months a beautiful gold and green 
banner, bearing the words ‘‘Sheaf-gather- 
ers,’?’ would be given to the department 
bringing in the most pupils, to be the 
property of the class in that department 
having the greatest number of seals. 

For a Sunday or two after the cards went 
up nothing happened. Then suddenly the 
intermediate boys and girls began scouting 
in their neighborhoods for -new familics 
moving in, and on one Sunday registered 
eight gold seals. Not one of these new 
pupils had ever attended Sunday - school 
anywhere in the town before; one of the 
new boys, aged twelve, had never been in 
any Sunday-school ir his life. 

The senior department, after serious con- 
sideration, found a fertile field in lazy church- 
members, some of whom had not attended 
Sunday-school since their childhood days. 
They began to add these to the Bible, Baraca, 
and Philathea classes, and the contest was 
fairly launched. The boys and girls, in 
their eager search for scholars, began to ask 
parents of their new recruits to attend the 
school as members, and in several instances 
secured a father or mother or aunt. In one 
home a grandmother, seventy years of age, 
decided to allow herself to be enrolled as a 
member of the Bible class. 

A two-weeks’ revival was held at this 
time by the church, and the new converts 
were in almost every instance secured for 
In one family, 


| where father, mother, and two young daugh- 
| ters accepted Christ, one of the intermediate 


teachers went half an hour before time for 


| the Sunday-school to open to invite the par- 
| ents ‘to join, and waited for them to dress 





|and accompany him 


that very morning. 
They have remained constant members of 
the Bible class, and regular attendants at 
the prayer-meeting. The entire list of new 
pupils secured during the six’ months came 
frém the church-membership, or from stran- 
gers recently come into the town. Not one 
pupil was taken from any other school in 
the place. 

The field happened to be an unusually 
fertile one, because of the presence of ten 
large -factories, which afforded a variety ot 
occupations for men and women, and thus 
attracted whole families. 

When the contest closed at the end of six 


| months, the intermediates had brought fifty, 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. | 


the seniors forty-three, the primaries twenty- 
one, making a total of one hundred and 
fourteen scholars brought to the school by 
the personal efforts of the members of the 
classes. 

The banner was awarded to the interme- 
diate department, and to 2 class of that de- 
partment which had brought eleven new 
pupils. Five-classes of the school had 
brought tén each. 

Perhaps the best result of the experiment 
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‘Methods of Superintendents 





was that the boys and girls had been helped 
to form the habit of watching for new pupils, 
and become alert to secure them before 
they had lapsed into indifference in their 
newhomes. They succeeded in nearly every 
case by calling in person on Sunday morning 
upon the pupils whom they had ‘secured 
during the week, and accompanying them to 
Sunday-school, and assisting to register them 
correctly. The school was greatly strength- 
ened by the influx of adult members, among 
whom was valuable material to be developed 
for the teaching force. The Baraca and 
Philathea classes also had a notable increase 
in strength.—Ziizabeth Ferguson Seat, Nor- 
wood, Cincinnati, O. ss 


When the Superintendent Calls 


In his recent book, ‘* The Sunday School 
and the Home ’’ (published by The Sunday 
School Times Co., 25 cents), Superinteadent 
Frank L. Brown, of the Bushwick Avenue 
Central Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, 
Brooklyn, tells of the importance of superin- 
tendents’ calls in the homes of the scholars 
and other residents of the neighborhood 
tributary to the church. These calls—made 
after business hours—supplement those of 
district visitors, and yield additional informa- 
tion, which is preserved in the street card 
index of Sunday-school families kept by the 
superintendent. ; 

The following account of calls made dur- 
ing the late hours of a single afternoon is 
suggestive : 


No.— Husband has been coming with 
children to primary and kindergarten. Will 
get him for men’s class. 

No.— Mother formerly a Sunday-school 
worker, Had backslidden, she said. Had 
season of prayer, and she promised to come 
in before long as a worker. 

No.— A former Sunday-school girl who 
had married and grown careless. Her’hus- 
band was last Sunday called on by two young 
men from one of our Bible classes. Both 
will come in with us soon. 

No.— A mother of two children—hus- 
band had left her. Washed for a living. 
Sickness and trouble and the hard grind of 
poverty. Showed me with keen apprecia- 
tion her invitation to the kindergarten moth- 
ers’-meeting, the kindergarten lesson pic- 
ture, and a pot of pansies sent to her home 
by the thoughtfulness of our kindergarten 
people on Easter day, the one bright thing 
in her shadowed home. In the kitchen, 
crowded with the wash, we knelt together. 
She asked me to pray that God would have 
mercy upon her and take away the ‘* ill- 
luck ’’ from her homé, How sweet a privi- 
lege to pray for her to One who helps ac- 
cording to our need, not our goodness, 

No.—Mother appreciated postal invitation 
to mothers’-meeting. Joined Home De- 
partment. Father's grandfather a preacher. 
Neither church members. Spoke of appre- 
ciation of birthday remembrance of children. 

No.— A Cradle Roll member here. 
Husband had left the wife. I happened on 
this home in calling one day, and secured 
baby for Cradle Roll. Since then the dear 
little mother of our Cradle Roll department 
had been in, and now the mother and Sister 
are ready for Home Department’ member- 
ship. 

No.— Two boys in junior department, 
brought in‘ by neighbor. Secured baby for 
Cradle Roll. Father had not been inside a 
church for years. Since children had joined, 
father had come, had been converted and 
joined church, and comes out Sunday morn- 
ing and evening. ; 

No.— Mother had been nine months in 
hospital, and was soon to go again.” Two 
children much interested in Sunday-school. 
Thirteen dollars a week salary here. ©’ Thir- 
teen dollars a month rent and doctor’s bills 
leave little for life’s necessaries. Prayer 
plus the gospel of the filled hand is the help 
needed here. j 

No.— Mother in Home Department. 
Baby on Cradle Roll. Happened on this 
home in calling. Mother’s old teacher now 
in our Sunday-school. Sent her to call on 
her. Backslidden. 

Out of these fifteen families, two had re- 
moved and new addresses were obtained, 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 4 (Exod. 40 : 1-13; 34-38) 





To Enroll Pupils and Teachers 





four mothers were out and nine at home, 


_From these I secured four members for 


Home Department and three Cradle Roll 
members. We are likely to get three church 
letters, several on probation, two or three 
men for men’s class, several more Home 
Department members. Several mothers were 
already in Home Department. 

From these calls of the district Visitor and 
superintendent some very substantial results 
are obtained. A brief history of each school 
family in card form is completed and pre- 
served. Material for teachers or workers is 
discovered. Mistakes in grading and other 
complaints are noted and corrected, The 
character of the teachers’ work and faithful- 
ness in visitation is observed. Facts valuable 
to the teacher are noted, and, where help- 
ful, communicated. Dead wood is canceled 


' promptly and addressés corrected. A’ record 


is kept of the fathers who should be followed 
up by an evening visit by some of the men 
of the church, a number of whom are ready 
for such work. Salient facts are given these 
visitors with the names, so as to make the 
best approach possible. Young people are 
discovered who have thought themselves too 
old for Sunday-school. These, as well as 
the men who should be in the Sunday-school, 
are first reached by a mailed invitation from 
the superintendent to visit the senior depait- 
ment, enclosing an introduction card to one 
of the ushers. The names are then referred 
to the teachers of the classes to which they 
would be best adapted, and committees from 
these classes promptly call to secure their 
membership for the class. One committee 
called six times for a new member. The 
names of young people are also referred to 
the Epworth League officers that they may 
have thrown about them the influences of the 
social and religious life of the church. The 
case of the mother is referred to the deacon- 
ess or pastor or some judicious Christian 
woman, where it seems advisable to follow 
up with a further call, and an effort is made 


to gather into. church membership, to invite | 


to the mothers’ class, or to give practical re- 
lief where necessary. 

The largest gain of these visitations is that 
some representative of the Master has been 


there, some personality concreting Christ, | 


linking to him. 
% 


Securing the Teachers ° 


The ever-present problem of getting new 
teachers was recently solved, for one season, 
in a large city Sunday-school, by the co- 
operation of the pastor with the superinten- 
dent. ‘* Pastor, 1 wish you would preach a 
sermon to teachers some evening a few 
weeks before Easter,’’ the superintendent 
had said. ‘‘ Forty boys and girls are to pass 
from the primary to the intermediate depart- 
ment, and we must have teachers for them. 
I am especially anxious to have. several men 
for the boys’ classes. Heretofore, you know, 
we have depended on a simple announce- 
ment of our need. Suppose we make it 
more impressive this year.’’ 

In response to this request, the special 
service was held one Sunday evening late in 
February. The superintendent and most of 
the teachers were present. A brief talk was 
given on ‘* The Duty, Privilege, and Results 
of the Sunday-school Teacher’s Work.’’ 
Illustrative material for this address was 
found in the files of The Sunday School 
Times. The articles, ‘* A Commercial Trav- 
eler’s Reminiscence,’’ by Hugh Cork (in 
issue of July 28, 1900) ; ‘* A Mission Boy’s 
Testimony,’’ by Helen St. John (in issue of 
March 17, 1894), and ‘‘How to Help a 
Pupil See Jesus,’’ by Dr. Trumbull (in issue 
of March 3, 1900), were especially helpful. 
Then, too, the pastor told of the coming of 
teachers to the session-room, bringing mem- 
bers of their classes who were realy to unite 
with the church, and made the statement 
that the local church’s remarkable growth 
was due, under God’s blessing, to the faith- 
ful work of the teachers far more than to the 
pastor. He closed by asking those present 
who had been led to Christ by Sunday-school 
teachers to raise their hands. The resu!t was 
Startling and impressive ; scores of men and 
women —the leaders in the church —re- 
sponded. 


Then came a testimony meeting. Seven 








officers of the church, all men (for the pastor 
remembered the desire of the superintendent 
for men teachers), gave three-minute testi- 
monies—arranged for in advance—telling of 
the help they had themselves received through 
their work in the Sunday-school, and of the 
joy of leading the young people to Christ, 
and of seeing them growing in Christian 
character. 

Following these testimonies came the an- 
nouncement: ‘‘ Six teachers are needed to 
take classes graduating from the primary de- 
partment at Easter. Apply to the superin- 
tendent, the primary superintendent, or the 
pastor.”’ 

Within five minutes after the close of the 
service it became apparent that the service 
had made an impression. One man—who 
had frequently refused to take a class—spoke 
to the pastor as he was passing out of the 
door. ‘*I want one of those classes,’’ he 
said. Next day the superintendent reported, 
**Two men spoke to me about classes after 
the service. One of them asked if I thought 
he would do.”’ 

Easter came-——and with the day came the 
primary graduates, ‘and the needed teachers. 


A Superintendent’s Resolution 


It is just as necessary to be diligent in 
church work as in business. When a busy 
lawyer in a Texas city was elected superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school he was, at first, 
unwilling to accept. But when, at length, 
he agreed to the chcice of the school, he de- 
termined to do the new work with all his 
might. ‘*I try to go to my Sunday-school 
as I would go to the court-room to try a 
case, fully prepared,’’ he wrote to a corre- 
spondent. And he was surely justified in 
adding, ‘‘I believe that system, push, intel- 
ligence, and Christianity will build up a 
good Sunday-school in any community.’’ Hé 
did not say, ‘‘a darge Sunday-school.’”’” Ig 
is noi always possible to have a large school. 
| But it is possible to have a good school when 
' superintendent and teachers resolve to per- 
| mit nothing to interfere with faithful prepa- 
| ration and steadfast performance of duty. 











A Small Secret 


Couldn’t Understand the Taste of his 
Customers 





food products now being supplied in 
such variety and abundance, 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


St. Louis, Mo.—As a reader of ‘The Sun- 
day School ‘Times may I ask you to give me 
some suggestions in regard to a giris' 





’ club. 
am working in one of our city missions. and as 
we have a boys’ brigade we want to start a 
girls’ club, and | would greatly appreciate any 
suggestions vou might offer. —B. ° 

Do you think you could do better than to 
organize under the form of the King’s 
Daughters? This is a very simple form of 
organization, and is so elastic as to be 
adapted to any locality or condition, You 
can add social and physical features to it as 
much as you like, though the main thought 
of the organization is purely religious, ‘The 
secretary of your Young Women’s Christian 
Association will be able to furnish you with 
many suggestions for calisthenics for the girls, 
and your own ingenuity will also devise 
things that will be interesting in a social 
way. 

If you organize at all it will be wise for 
you to have something definite on hand to 
do, and that something should be worth 
while and really worthy of the very best 
efforts your girls can put forth. I should 
have a simple organization, with a few offi- 
cers and some committees to carry out the 
special features to which you address your- 
selves, and perhaps assume a name that will 
be significant. If a scholar in your class 
who was greatly beloved has died recently, 
perhaps the name of that scholar could be 
adopted, or possibly some name of signifi- 
cance in your denomination or in your local 
church, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Can you send me 
some literature bearing on organization of inter- 
mediate work in Sunday-schools? We are 
ready to create such a department, and will start 
with about seventy-five boys and girls of ages 
from thirteen tosixteen years. We have a Sun- 
day-school of about four hundred members, 
but have never done intermediate work. What 
is your idea of asystem of rewards, prizes, etc., 
for securing regular attendance and helping to 
sustain the interest? Will you recommend 
something interesting for blackboard work 


that will not require skill of an artist? Our | 
new department will be glad to invest in any | 


helps you may suggest.—A. F. 
There is very little literature bearing ex- 
clusively upon the intermediate work. It 


Will be well if you can to have a separate | 
room for your intermediate department, and | 


to divide the department into classes, sepa- 
rating the boys from the girls, and each class 
in care of a separate teacher. 

The system of rewards, etc., which I like 
the best has several times been exploited in 
this column. We give recognition at our 
anniversary to the scholars and members of 


| any department who have gained a percent- 
Two men were discussing the various | 


age of ninety-five for each quarter of the 


|-year in what was required in their depart- 


| ment, 


One, a grocer, said, ‘‘I frequently try | 


a package or so of any certain article 
before offering it to my trade, and in 
that way sometimes. form a different 
idea than my customers have. 

‘* For instance, I thought I would try 
some Postum Food Coffee, to see what 
reason there was for such a call for it. 
At breakfast I didn’t like it, and supper 
proved the same, so I naturally con- 
cluded that my taste was different from 
that of the customers who bought it 
right along. 

‘*A day or two after, I waited ona 
lady who was buying a twenty-five cent 
package, and told her I couldn’t under- 
stand how one could fancy the taste of 
Postum. 

‘**T know just what is the matter,’ she 
said, ‘you put the coffee boiler on the 
stove for just fifteen minutes, and ten 
minutes of that time it simmered, and 
perhaps five minutes it boiled. Now if 
you will have it left to boil full fifteen 
minutes after it commences to boil, you 
will find a delicious Java-like beverage, 


phates,.so choice that you will never 
abandon it, particularly when you see 
the great gain in health.’ Well, I took 
another trial, and sure enough I joined 
the Postum army for good, and life 
seems worth living since I have gotten 
rid of my old time stomach and kidney 
troubles.” 

Postum is no sort of medicine, but 
pure liquid food, and this, together with 





For example, in the primary depart- 
ment attendance counts 80, offering 10, 
Golden Text 10. In the junior department, 
attendance counts 70, home study slip counts 
10, bringing the Bible counts 10, offering to. 
For all above the junior grade, including 
teachers of all grades, attendance counts 60, 
church attendance, home study of the lesson, 
Bible brought, and offering, each count 10 
more. The scholar who stands 9§ per cent 
for the whole year (we have no summer va- 
cations) receives a framed diploma at the 
anniversary. This is given out with a good 
deal of publicity, and the whole evening is 
given up to the exercises. Scholars who 
earn the same record the second year, in- 
stead of receiving another diploma, receive a 
red seal to be attached to the diploma they 


| have already received, and so on for seven 


years, using for the three succeeding years 


| seals which are blue, green, violet, silver, 


| and gold. 


rich in food value of gluten and phos- | 


| mentioned in this column repeatedly. 


Accompanying each seal is a pin 
of the same color, with the name of the 
school upon it. The pin for the seventh 
year is made of solid gold. This system has 
worked well with us; and is in use in many 
schools, 

In regard to blackboard work, a number 
of the ‘publishing “houses furnish outiine 
blackboard designs which are very exce'lent 
and not expensive. They are tacked upon 
the board, and with a chalk bag the outline 
of the picture is put upon the board threugh 
holes in the pattern. The pattern may then 
be removed, and the picture drawn with col- 
ored chalks. There are many good books 
on blackboard work, and they have been 
The 


a relief from coffee, worked the change. | latest one I know of is called ‘* Pencil Points 


‘“« There’s a Reason.” 





packages. 


Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’ in| price, $1.25; supplied by The Sunday School 
' Times Co, 


for Preacher and Teacher,’’ by Pierce ; 
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“ second-class matter.” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11,20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate aiaecons or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
+ copies !ess than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. r 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will to ae 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


To Canadian Subscribers 


Five or more copies of ‘The Sunday School 
Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
$1.00 each per vear, ‘Thisrate includes postage 

One copy of ‘he Sunday School ‘Times, or 
any number less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. ‘Ihis 
rate includes postage. 











FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
| countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rate, which includes postage : 
| One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 
| Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 


5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. ‘IT. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at -the.above rate, the 
Paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of The Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ideal Morning 
Laxative. Cleanses 
and refreshes the entire 
alimentary canal. Acts 

quickly, pleasantly. 
50 cents and $1.00, 
at druggists or by mail. 


& 
‘tastes Like Soda Water." THE TARRANT CO. 
62 Years of Success. 44 Hudson St., New York. 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BFI|S 


purest retinedt copper and tin. F 
‘The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P O.. N.Y. 


Hog ee rg seer AD a BY 


dimensions. Took of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New Vork. 


LOANED FREE __ 


2-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
ior tame Meets s and Evangelistic Services. THE 
BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York'or Chicago. 


The 
Sunday-School 
and the Home 
By Frank L. Brown 


A thoroughly practical discussion 
of the relationship that should be 
sought after between the home and 
the Sunday-school. He gives 
many illustrations of how this re- 
lationship can be secured and 
cemented, and a number of letters 
are appended to show just how he 
has reached out into the homes of 
his neighborhood and attached the 
home life and influence to the 
school. limp cover. 


Price, 25 cents, net. 
Order from your bookseller, or from 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BUTCHER , 
7 SPOTLESS 
TOWN 





This ts the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no a putes like cleanly 
surroundings, at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 

















SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 

durability—that's t ¢ Pepa Fe Sam- 

ple card of 12, alldifferent, sent for6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN-PEN- 


COMPANY, 348 Bwoxewxy, few Tore | 





STEEL PENS 








When answerin advertisements, please 
mention The Senday School Times. 








Quit White Bread 
Could Not Get Strength From It 


A York state minister, who is interested 


not only in the spiritual welfare of his | 


congregation, but in their physical well- 
being, says: 

" Sean now do an immense amount of 
work and feel no fatigue, for the reason 


that I am using Grape-Nuts food, and | 


have quit coffee entirely, and am using 
Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

‘‘Myself and family are all greatly 
improved in health. We have e 4 
abandoned the use of white bread. Up- 
wards of twenty-five persons have 
changed their diet, on my recommenda- 
y tion. Itis gladly given, because I know, 
| from personal experience, whereof I 
speak.’ 

It is a well-known fact that white bread 


is almost ot, composed of starch, | 
t 


: and this is difficult of digestion by many 
people, particularly those who have weak 
intestinal digestion, The result of the 


») use of much white bread is a lack of brain 


and nervous power to de.mental work, 
and it also creates intestinal troubles, 
because the excess of starch ferments in 
the intestines and makes the condition 
right for the growth of microbes; whereas 
Grape-Nuts food contains the needed 


starch, but in a predigested form. That | 


is, it is transformed into grape-sugar in 
the process of manufacture, and deliv- 


ered in the packages, ready cooked, and | 


in such shape that it is immediately as- 
similated without hard work of the di- 
gestive organs. 

The food also contains the delicate 
particles of phosphate of potash, which, 


combined with albumen, is used by | 


Nature to make the gray matter in the 
cells of the brain and the nerve centres 


throughout the body, in order to give | 


strength and ability to stand long and 
continuous work. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 
Read ‘' The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 4, 1907. The Consecra- 
tion of Our Bodies (1 Cor. 6 : 19, 20; 
Rom. 12: 1,2). (A Vacation 
Consecration Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Do not mar the body (Lev. 19 : 


26-28). 

TUES.—The body for God (z Cor. 6 ;: 
12, 13). 

WED.—Temples of the Spirit (t Cor. 3 : 
16, 17). 


THURS.—To be kept clean (2 Cor. 6: 
16-18). 

FRI.—To be glorified (1 Cor. 15 : 35-44). 

Sat.—To bear God's image (1 John 3 : 1-3). 











Ways in which we abuse our bodies. 


Simple ways of husbanding physical re- 
sources. 


How athletics may glorify God. 


HEN Christianity came into the 
world, it found a great deal of 
impure religion and of religious 

maguenty. The pagan religions had not 
= not enabled men to subdue their 
evil passions and to keep their bodies 
pure, but had themselves fallen into the 
service of evil, so that they were be- 
traying the very interests which it is 
the business of religion to guard,—the 
interests of the clean hand and the pure 
heart. Im the matter of the right and 
religious care of the body, heathenism 
broke down then and has always broken 
down. It may provide for ceremonial 
cleanliness, but it has never taught men 
the consecration of their bodies to God. 


% 


And yet, if the body 
crated, what is? It is idle to talk of a 


secrated y. There ¢an be no rea 

of devotion in spirit that does not find 
‘utterance in the outer life. If the inside 
is clean, the outside must be clean also. 
If it is not, there must be something 
lacking in the inward cleanness. The 
gospel always demanded fruits, that 





the profession of the lips should offer 
proof in the manner of the life. It has 
| taught men the inner ideal of purity. 

| 4 

By his own example and teaching, 
‘and by his constant exaltation of the 
child spirit as the necessary spirit of the 
true life, Jesus taught men entirely new 
conceptions of self-control, of subjuga- 
tion of all animal appetites, of holiness 
and simplicity of heart, of the duty and 
possibility of innocence, and of the igno- 
rance of evil. Wherever-men are, there 
will be temptation to evil and evil acts, 
| but where Christ's influence extends, 
| the evil will be recognized as evil and 
| fought against, and, in God's strength, 
| overcome. 

| % 

There is no more practical and helpful 
| way to remind ourselves constantly of 
| Christ's ideals than to regard our bodies 
| as temples of God’s Spirit, the only 
| places on earth where he can dwell, and 
to treat them as we would feel it to be 
right to treat a holy place. We would 
| not desecrate or defile a holy place. 
We would keep it neat and clean, and 
would banish from it all unworthy and 
| degrading practises. Over our bodies 
we ought to inscribe the words some- 
| times written on the walls of churches: 
** Holiness becometh thy house, O Jeho- 
vah, forevermore.”’ 


The medieval Christians who whipped 
| their bodies with scourges and broke 
them down by fastings and austerities 
were sinning against their bodies as 
really, though in a far nobler interest, 
|as people to-day who weaken their 
| bodies by social excesses and by indul- 
gence and sloth. The simple, open life, 
rejoicing in woods and fiekis, and all 
clean games and sports, busy in homely 
| toils and unafraid of work with the 


is not conse- |: 


sec: ind or.heart in an uncon: 
ity 


hands, is a more Christian life than 
either the ascetic’s or the epicurean’s. 


The human body must ever be a holy 
thing to us, since the Son of God be- 
came incarnate in it. We bear the 
image of that which he stooped to wear 
and: which by his indwelling has been 
dignified and exalted forever. When- 
ever the temptation comes to us to 
abuse or neglect our bodies, or when 
any question as to their right treatment 
arises before us, we need only remem- 
ber Christ, and the fact that our bodies 
are in a double sense his, and to be 
used as not our own, but his, who wore 
our flesh and made it his own. 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of St 
Hartshorn on label. 

Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


(Lesson for Aug. 4) JULY 20, 1907 





Nervous Disorders 


A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, 
indicated by exhaustion, restlessness, 
headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Aloehelic.) 


supplies the nerve cells with health- 
giving life force, restores the strength 
and induces restful sleep without the 
use of dangerous drugs. An Ideal 
Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 

erin Sane bons » prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





can’t supply you youll unde 
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Beneficent 


Rev. J. F. Carson,.D.D. 

Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 
Robt. T, Stokes, Esq. 

Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, D.D. 
Benj. F. Knowles, Esq. 

Rev. T. W. Campbell, B.D. 


Excellent train service. 


Will You Be a Founder of a 


An Association has been organized to establish a summer colony and Assembly 
work at Stony Brook, Long Island. The following are the incorporators : 


Jasper T. Dunham, Esq. 

While it is a beneficent enterprise, it is upon a business basis, and it will. he 
found an exceptional investment. The property is so located as to make it at- 
tractive for summer homes and would be a profitable holding, even without the 
attractions of the Assembly. High elevation. 
Less than an hour and a quarter to New York. Com- 
~muutation rate very low. Shares are $100.each, which maybe. paid in installments, 

For full particulars send for handsome booklet just’ issued. 


STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION, 200 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8@S” Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Association in Their Own Locality. 


Enterprise ? 


Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells, D.D 
Wm. R. Hoople, Esq. 

F. D. Arthur, Esq. 

Rev. J. O. Wilson, D.D. 

Chas. Francis, Esq. 

Samuel H. Coombs, Esq. 

Theo, J. Van Horen, C, P. A. 


Park on shore. Very accessible. 
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to any one who would like 
or other convention, a plan 


of expense ? 
Every day counts, and 








fares, board, or incidental expenses of any sort? 
if the expense has seemed to stand in the way of your 
going, why not give us the opportunity of suggesting an 
easy and worthy plan directly in line with your Sunday- 
school work, and intended to relieve you of any question 


To Your Convention 


And Return 
Without Money Cost 


THAI is the plain proposal in a nutshell. 
lishers of The Sunday School Times can suggest 


The pub- 


to attend any state, county, 
by which the total expense 


of the journey will be assumed by The Sunday. School 


Times. in. return for a definite, useful, and by no means 
difficult service. 

If you have decided to attend a convention, no 
matter where, why pay out your money for railroad 


And 


the days slip away quickly. 


Send us a postal to-day, simply saying, ‘Please explain 
your convention-expense plan.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES CO., 1031 Wainut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








